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the crops are ready for canning and processing. 


If the food is not quickly harvested and canned 
when the time comes, it will be lost. Usual sources 
of extra |help on the farms and in the canning 
plants are not available. 


I therefore appeal to every patriotic citizen of 
these communities—men and women, boys and 
girls—to make their plans to go into the local can- 
ning and processing plants or into the fields or 
orchards to help save America’s crops. 


This work is serious. You will of course be paid 
for it. Work as long as you possibly can—as many 
days—as many weeks. 


Only with whole-hearted cooperation of all citi- 
zens can we give our fighters and our allies the food 
we need to win. 


CLAUDE R. WICKARD 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Tie in with this Effort te Heln You Get Help 
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...“Cvinya Tushunka” to you! 
And it’s packed in Crown Cans 


It’s not likely that ““Cvinya Tushunka”’ will ever be in much demand on 
the American market. 


But the Russian Army likes it, and judging by present results, it must be a 
first class fighting diet. 


“Cvinya Tushunka” is a mouthful of a name... but American packing plants 
are filling orders for millions of pounds of this Russian Army favorite...a 
combination of pork, onions, lard, pepper, salt, and one bay leaf to the can. 


And Crown Can is supplying containers . . . just under a pound in size... 
which carry this fighting food to the Russian front. One more way in which 
Crown facilities and Crown workers are helping win the war on the 
production front! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY : Philadelphia * New York 


* 


For many years we have been 
co-operating with the Pea and 
Lima Bean Canners, furnishing 
efficient hulling equipment to 
meet the needs of today and an- 
ticipating the needs of tomor- 
row. 


Now another ‘‘tomorrow”’ has 
arrived. Its needs are pressing. 
The success with which the Can- 
ning Industry is meeting these 
needs is proof enough that our 
yesterday’s preparation was and 
will continue to be of much 


help. 


WISCONSIN 
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Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Atcer the Victory has been won, America will not only 
help feed the rest of the world but will set new higher 
standards of nutrition for other nations. 

American canners will play a leading role in spreading 
America’s nutritional program to an increasing number 
of our own people, as well as to those of foreign lands. 


Foresighted canning plant executives are laying plans 
now for this new responsibility. F.M.C. Engineers stand 


ready to help them. 
PEA CANNERS 


TENDEROMETER 
Accurately tests peas 


for tenderness 


LEWIS QUALITY 
GRADER AND WASHER 


Grades peas by specific- 
gravity principle 


SPRAGUE-SELLS BLANCHER 
Offers most effective blanching capacity 


Send for F.M.C. Catalog of modern equipment 
for all canned foods. B 801-X 
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The bomb with the 
can 


You watch a soldier ram a “tin can” (of all 
things) into the tail of a bomb. You wonder: 
“‘What’s that for?” 

Bombs used for training our bombardiers con- 
tain sand instead of high explosive. Yet every 
practice bomb dropped must ‘‘explode” to show 
observers the hit. 


The can holds five pounds of black powder. 
When the bomb lands, the powder explodes with 
a puff of smoke. The hit is recorded by aerial 
camera. What the cadet bombardier learns from 
it will some day mean trouble for an Axis target. 


You know, of course, why this powder for 
the Army is packed in cans. Wet powder’s no 
good. Like food, oil, and ammunition, it must be 
completely protected. 

Metal containers “‘can take it.’”” They don’t 
break, chip or tear. They protect against light, 
heat, dirt, moisture, insects. They get there—safe. 

That’s why millions upon millions of cans 
are going to war. That’s why you can’t get all 
the things you used to in America’s favorite 
container. 


The can will come home some day—better than 
you’ve ever known, thanks to our job as packag- 
ing headquarters for Johnny Doughboy & Co. 


NEED HELP ON WAR WORK? 


Metal containers are delivering the goods safely—foods, sup- 
plies, and bullets arrive ready for action. Continental is making 
millions of these cans along with other war needs, including 
plane parts. 

Yet, rushed as we are, we can still take on more! Right now, 
a part of our vast metal-working facilities for forming, stamp- 
ing, machining and assembly is still available. Write or phone 
our War Products Council, 100 East 42nd St., New York. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY WAR BONDS 
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EDITORIALS 


freely predicted over the past few weeks as 
regards farm crops generally, due to the short- 
age of help on those farms, cleared up considerable 
this week. So murky were those predictions that it 
began to be feared that the farmers themselves would 
throw up their hands and quit all over, with a “what’s 
the use.” But the American grower and farmer is not 
of that stripe, and apparently has not been greatly 
bothered by these vociferous calamity howlers. He is 
fully aware of the job ahead of him, and that it calls 
for old-time, hard work from sun-up to sun-down, and 
even longer. Apparently many of them have deter- 
mined to get out of their store clothes and again get 
into overalls, arranging to get all the help possible 
from nearby sources, but no longer waiting for some- 
one else to do the job. 
While the following does not cover the great canning 
crops (strange how human food crops must always play 
second fiddle to animal feeds in such reports), never- 


predic black clouds of pessimism, so 


theless, it shows the way the wind blows. Just for the. 


record: 

PROSPECTIVE PLANTINGS FOR 1943 (March 19). 
The Crop Reporting Board reported for the United States, 
on the indicated acreages of certain crops in 1943, based 
upon reports from farmers in all parts of the country to 
the Department on or about March 1 regarding their 
acreage plans for the 1943 season. The acreages for 1943 
are interpretations of reports from growers and are based 
on past relationships between such reports and acreages 
actually planted. The proposed 1943 plantings expressed 
as per cent of 1942 plantings include: Corn, all, 106.4; 
all spring wheat, 103.6; oats, 99.9; barley, 99.3; flaxseed, 
129.0; rice, 100.0; all sorghums, 103.0; potatoes, 113.6; 
sweet potatoes, 114.8; tobacco, 101.6; beans, dry edible, 
116.2; peas, dry field, 1385.1; soybeans, 109.7; cowpeas, 87.3; 
peanuts, 112.5; tame hay, 100.1, and sugar beets, 70.5. The 
release includes interpretive comment and tabulations. 

(1903-43) 

Now watch the growers of canning crops, under the 
impulse of the very good prices assured them, come 
in > full step with the above growers. Experience is a 
grat teacher, and they learned that last season, despite 
an also very short labor supply, they got through with 
re-ord crops. Now under the war need incentive, as 
t! y read this week of the terrific fighting our boys are 
d- ug in Tunisia, and in the Southwest Pacific, watch 
thm go, harder and further than ever before! Their 
bs are in there giving their all, and since food must 
b kept going to them in a steady supply, they will 
v ~k harder and longer, to be sure that plenty of food 
W_! be ready. 


.ABOR—The effort to call attention to the urgency 
0. needed labor in the food production line, has not 
b»on without good result. Our war managers are now 
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awake to this and, as a result, we see the greatest 
preparations ever recorded. That they will materialize 
into effective help no one but an utter pessimist would 
doubt. These plans are not of the spasmodic sort, 
which, like 4th of July roman candles, go off with a 
brilliant burst but soon die out; they are well and care- 
fully planned. And not just for our own, local citi- 
zenry, but outside help from Mexico, where hundreds 
are even now leaving for points on the Pacific Coast 
to work on crop growing, and canning, and more are 
to follow; and from the nearby islands, Bermuda and 
others, which can furnish experienced field workers 
and who will be employed along the Atlantic borders. 

The Japs did most of the growing, especially of vege- 
tables and some vine fruits, on the West Coast, and 
everyone familiar with that situation wondered how 
California especially, could get along after these Japs 
had been removed and interned far from the coast. 
As you know, these internment camps, holding hun- 
dreds of thousands of Japs, are costing the Government 
a small fortune every month to feed and care for them 
in their idleness. Two-thirds of the number are Ameri- 
can citizens, having been born here of Japanese 
parents, and now called Nisie. The Government 
allowed immigration in 1907, and the Japs flocked in 
and took possession of this growing job. In 1927 the 
bars were again put up, but as with other immigrants, 
children born in this country of foreign parents, are 
entitled to citizenship. They have gone to school, 
learned our ways, and it is said hardly any of them 
know any other language except the American, and 
they resent the treatment which prevents them from 
helping their adopted country and say they are eager 
and willing to do so. A regiment of 5,000 belong to 
our Army, and are training with and among our 
soldiers. Properly handled, these good-food growers 
could be used; that is, some of them, as a careful 
screening out would doubtless be necessary. But that 
could be done, and without danger. We know this is 
a ticklish question, and we fully share it, but if we can 
use them as soldiers we certainly could use them as 
crop growers. 

That our students, both boys and girls, are to be 
formed into a Victory Farm Volunteer Army is defi- 
nitely shown in the following: 

The Department of Agriculture said March 23rd that Dr. 
Frederic B. Knight will head the Victory Farm Volunteer pro- 
gram for the Extension Service. The Department in cooperation 
with the Office of Education has laid plans to recruit and place 
on farms a half-million high school and college youth this sum- 
mer as a part of the U. S. Crop Corps of 3,500,000 workers. 

Dr. Knight owns and operates two Mid-Western corn-hog 
farms. As director of the Division of Education and Applied 
Psychology at Purdue University, LaFayette, Indiana, Dr. 
Knight has had wide experience in the field of education. He 
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was born in Springfield, Mass., graduated from Boston Uni- 
versity, received his Master’s degree from Harvard University, 
and his Doctor’s degree from Columbia University. 

As director of School Survey in Gary, Indiana, and author 
of several books on education, he is in responsible contact with 
educational problems of the day. 

He is a member of the Society for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, the Psychological Association, and the Society for the Study 
of Education. 

Commenting on the appointment, M. L. Wilson, Director of 
Extension Work, said, “We are fortunate to have a man of 
Dr. Knight’s educational background and experience assist us 
in further developing plans for placement and supervision, by 
county extension offices, of the non-farm youth that will work 
on farms this summer. He will also co-operate with the Office 
of Education in recruitment and training given these workers.” 


AG-206 


WOMEN TO HELP—The Women’s Advisory Committee of 
the War Manpower Commission called upon women’s clubs 
throughout the country to mobilize their members for active 
service on the nation’s farms this summer. 

This mobilization, it was emphasized, is not to meet an imme- 
diate need but for one foreseen in the summer. It is not ex- 
pected that women can be given immediate agricultural employ- 
ment on farms and in food processing establishments in all 
sections of the country at this time. Applicants for agricultural 
work will be called as the needs arise in their respective 
localities. 

In a statement to members of women’s organizations the 
Committee, headed by Miss Margaret A. Hickey, of St. Louis, 
urged physically able women to take a “personal responsibility” 
in meeting critical agricultural labor needs in_ their 
communities. 

Women’s organizations were asked first to find out from their 
County Agricultural Agent or local U. S. Employment Service 
Office what are farm labor needs in their particular localities. 
In those communities where such labor is urgently needed, they 
are urged to poll their memberships for those willing to work 
on farms on a seasonal, vacation, or full-time basis and to give 
this information to the County Agricultural Agent or the U. S. 
Employment Service. One or the other of these agencies, it 
was pointed out, has an office in each locality and has responsi- 
bility for recruiting and referring farm labor. 

Other activities suggested for women’s organizations were 
to aid in mobilizing young people for farm work and provide 
necessary supervision of their living conditions; to assist local 
government officials in recruiting farm workers, and to acquaint 
women generally with the seriousness of the farm and food 
production problem through club educational program. 

The full text of the statement by the Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee follows: 

“The women’s Advisory Committee of the War Manpower 
Commission recognizes the imperative need for immediate action 
in order to meet this year’s demand for agricultural workers, 
and affirms that there must be no hesitation on the part of 
physically able women to assume a personal responsibility in 
meeting the farm labor needs in their communities. 

“The Women’s Advisory Committee is convinced that women 
can and must contribute enormously to food production by sup- 
plementing and replacing farm manpower. 

“Women’s organizations are in a position to assist materially 
in meeting this demand for agricultural labor, both through 
their educational programs and their organization membership. 
The Women’s Advisory Committee commends those women’s 
organizations which have responded to the war-time emergency 
by remaining active on a year-round basis, with no cessation 
of organizational activity during the summer months. PM-4344 


RATIONING—As we understand the purpose of 
rationing it is to stretch-out or make go as far as 
possible items that are in short supply, short either 
for the time being, that is, until new supplies are being 
produced, or for the duration on other items, such as 


THE FRONT COVER 
Poster No. 1 of a Series Designed to Help 
You Get Cannery Labor 

National Canners Association’s Manpower Division, 
under the direction of Happer Payne, with the assist- 
ance of the Federal Advertising Agency of New York, 
and the co-operation of Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Corporation, Rochester, has prepared a schedule of 
local advertising for canners to use in local newspapers, 
consisting of a number of strong, compelling advertise- 
ments, and a series of vigorous, dramatic war poster 
tie-ins, designed to make canning communities realize 
that the canning plant is an essential war activity and 
assist the canner in recruiting workers for farm and 
factory. The program is entirely flexible and may be 
changed to suit the individual needs of the canner 
using it. 

The posters, 17 x 23 inches, supplied at cost by 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation, fit hand in 
glove with the advertisements and are suggested for 
use in all public places in canning communities and 
nearby towns from which labor is drawn. 

The plan, if followed as suggested, should aid im- 
mensely in overcoming a difficult labor situation. 
Secretary Wickard’s message, as shown on this week’s 
cover, is No. 1 of the poster series for display during 
the last two weeks in March and first week of April. 


gasoline and some others. If that is correct, as we 
have already stated in these pages, when new packs 
are ready, either the needed points that have been de- 
manded during the present scarcity will be reduced or 
entirely eliminated. Rationing is merely for the pur- 
pose of getting over a scarcity, and of course, spreading 
the supply as evenly and as widely as possible. When 
that scarcity no longer exists there will exist no reason 
for rationing. Except: we still have amongst us 
speculators or profiteers constantly looking for ways 
or things to corner, so that they may make a clean-up. 
A good name has been plastered on them, Black Market 
Operators. If there is no other way to control these 
gentry than rationing, rationing will be continued. 

But not a few canners are worrying what rationing 
might do to their 1943 packs. The cherry canners, for 
instance, are all het-up over what the present 13 points 
per pound on canned and on frozen cherries would do 
to them. Canners of other fruits feel the same way. 
But we think they are mistaking the entire plan: today 
there are not enough canned fruits to go round until 
new packs can be made, so they put high points on 
them to stretch the supply. But they are not going to 
ham-string the 1943 packs if they are normal or better, 
and certainly not until after the packs have been made, 
and then only after the demand demonstrates that 
again there will be a shortage, and that in ’44 ration 
points must again be imposed. 

An interesting explanation of how this rationing 
works has just been furnished by a lady in England 
who has been through it all. She says: 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 


Amendment 3 to MPR-306 sets up maximum prices for 1943 pack of canned peas at the 


processors level by quality and can size in four definedregions. Order effective March 31. 


[MPR-306, Amend. 3, Mar. 24, 1943] 

Processors’ maximum prices per dozen 
cans were established March 24 by the 
Office of Price Administration for the 
1943 pack of peas. OPA also announced 
that similar pricing for the 1943 packs 
of tomatoes, corn and beans would be 
affected in the immediate future. 

The maximums established for the 
canners of peas should reflect no increase 
at the retail level, where prices are set 
under mark-up regulations, since the 
Department of Agriculture’s program 
provides for absorbing the canners’ add- 
ed costs for raw materials. 


in grade and for pricing cans in which 
sieve sizes are blended. It also made 
clear that the word “ungraded” when 
used in pea pricing referred to peas not 
separated according to sieve size. 

The maximum prices established for 
the canners meet the requirements of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended, in respect to return to the 
growers. 

Text of the amendment, 
March 31, 1943, follows: 


PART 1341—CANNED AND 
PRESERVED FOODS 


effective 


Section 1341.584 Appendix B: Maxi- 
mum prices for packed vegetables. 

(a) Peas 

(1) The maximum prices per dozen 
containers, f. o. b. factory, for sales 
other than to government agencies, shall 
be as follows: 


REGIONS DEFINED 


(2) The regions set forth in paragraph 
(a) (1) of this section shall be as fol- 
lows: 

Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 


to Pl [MPR-306, Amend. No. 3] New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 306 is ginia, West Virginia and North Caro- 
geographical regions under Maximum P : i 
amended in the following respects: lina. 
Price Regulation No. 306 (Certain 1. Secti 1 b) i 
Packed Food Products)—first applied on - Section 1841.568 .(b) is added to Region II: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, ae 
January 22, 1943, to the 1943 pack of "C84 8 follows: Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, % 
grapefruit juice. When it became effec- (b) The packed vegetables covered by Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, i. 
tive in January, OPA announced that al- _—‘ this regulation are as listed below and _— Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
most all 1943 packs would be brought the maximum prices for each, f. o. b. Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
under its provisions. processor’s plant, shall be the prices set Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Ken- 
Pricing on the glass-packed peas re- forth in the respective section and ap- tucky and Tennessee. 
flect throughout both the extra labor  Pendix listed for each. Region III: Montana, Idaho, Wyom- 
costs involved in packing in glass and (1) Item: Peas; Section; 1341.584; ing, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, 
the extra material costs. Appendix: B. New Mexico. - 
The amendment provides for pricing 2. Section 1341.584 is added to read Region IV: Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
any variety and sieve size below standard as follows: fornia. 
MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 
(MPR-306, Amendment 3, March 24, 1943) 
Regions defined: See Section 1341.584 paragraph (a) (2) 
Col.1  Col.2 Col. 3 Col4 Col. 5 Col. 6 Col. 7 Col. 8 
Region I Region II Region III Region IV 
Item Variety No. 2 No.10 Glass Jar No.2 No.10 Glass Jar No.2 No.10 GlassJar No.2 No. 10 Glass Jar 
No. Sieve Size Grade Can Can 17fl.oz. Can Can 17fl.oz. Can Can 17fl.oz. Can Can 17 fl. oz. 
1 Alaska No. 1 A or Fancy 1.525 7.65 1.40 1.50 7.50 1.38 1.475 7.40 1.36 1.50 7.50 1.38 ; 
B or Ex. Std. 1.375 6.90 1.27 1.35 6.75 1.25 1.325 6.65 1.23 1.35 6.75 1.25 
C or Std. 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.20 6.00 1.12 
2 Alaska No. 2 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.35 1.45 7.25 1.33 1.425 7.15 1.31 1.45 7.25 1.33 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.23 1.30 6.50 1.21 1.275 6.40 1.19 1.30 6.50 1.21 ; 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.15 5.75 1.08 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.15 5.75 1.08 : 
3 Alaska No. 3 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.27 1.35 6.75 1.25 1.325 6.65 1.23 1.35 6.75 1.25 : 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.20 6.00 1.12 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.10 5.50 1.04 1.075 5.40 1.02 1.10 5.50 1.04 
4 Alaska No. 4and Aor Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.18 1.25 6.25 1.16 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.25 6.25 1.16 
up B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.15 5.75 1.08 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.15 5.75 1.08 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.01 1.05 5.25 99 1.025 5.15 .97 1.05 5.25 99 
5 Alaska Ungraded A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.18 1.25 6.25 1.16 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.25 6.25 1.16 
B or Ex. Std. 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.10 5.50 1.04 1.075 5.40 1.02 1.10 5.50 1.04 
C or Std. 1.025 5.15 97 1.00 5.00 95 975 4.90 93 1.00 5.00 95 
6 Sweet No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.44 1.55 7.75 1.42 1.525 7.65 1.40 1.525 7.65 1.40 je 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.31 1.40 7.00 1.29 1.375 6.90 1.27 1.375 6.90 1.27 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.18 1.25 6.25 1.16 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.225 6.15 1.14 
7 Sweet No. 2 A or Fancy 1.525 7.65 1.40 1.50 7.50 1.38 1.475 7.40 1.36 1.475 7.40 1.36 
B or Ex. Std. 1.375 6.90 1.27 1.35 6.75 1.25 1.325 6.65 1.23 1.325 6.65 1.23 iz 
C or Std. 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.175 5.90 1.10 
8 Sweet No. 3 A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.31 1.40 7.00 1.29 1.375 6.90 1.27 1.375 6.90 1.27 
B or Ex. Std. 1.275 6.40 1.18 1.25 6.25 1.16 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.225 6.15 1.14 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.15 5.75 1.08 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.125 5.65 1.06 = 
9 Sweet No. 4and Aor Fancy 1.325 6.65 1.22 1.30 6.50 1.20 1.275 6.40 1.18 1.275 6.40 1.18 A 
up B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.175 5.90 1.10 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.10 5.50 1.04 1.075 5.40 1.02 1.075 5.40 1.01 
10 Sweet Ungraded A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.31 1.40 7.00 1.29 1.375 6.90 1.27 1.375 6.90 1.27 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.175 5.90 1.10 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.01 1.05 5.25 99 1.025 5.15 97 1.025 5.15 97 
11 Prince of Ungraded A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.35 1.45 7.25 1.33 1.425 7.15 1.31 1.425 7.15 1.31 f 
Wales & B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.175 5.90 1.10 
1.075 5.40 1.01 1.05 5.25 99 1.025 5.15 97 1.025 5.15 OT 


Laxton C or Std. 
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PRICING SUB STANDARDS 


(3) The maximum price for any 
variety and sieve size below standard in 
grade shall be: in #2 cans, fifteen cents 
per dozen less than the maximum price 
for standard grade; in #10 cans, 
seventy-five cents per dozen less than 
the maximum price for standard grade; 
and in glass jars of 17 fluid ounces, 
twelve cents per dozen less than the 
maximum price for standard grade. 


(4) Blends of sieve sizes: 


(i) The maximum price of a blend of 
two sieve sizes of a variety and grade 
shall be the maximum price of the larg- 
est sieve size in the blend. 


(ii) The maximum price of a blend of 
three sieve sizes of a variety and grade 
in a #2 can shall be five cents per 
dozen more than the maximum price of 
the largest sieve size in the blend, packed 
in a #2 can; the maximum price of a 
blend of three sieve sizes of a variety 
and grade in a #10 can shall be twenty- 
five cents per dozen more than the maxi- 
mum price of the largest sieve size in 
the blend, packed in a #10 can; and the 
maximum price of a blend of three sieve 
sizes of a variety and grade in a glass 
jar of 17 fluid ounces shall be four cents 
per dozen more than the maximum price 
of the largest sieve size in the blend, 
packed in the same container. 


(iii) The maximum price of a blend 
of four or more sieve sizes of a variety 
and grade shall be the same as the maxi- 
mum price for ungraded sieve size of the 
same veriety and grade in the same con- 
tainer. 


(5) The maximum price for a variety, 
sieve size (including blends) and grade 
of peas packed in a 12-ounce vacuum 
can shall be ten cents per dozen less 
than the maximum price for the same 
variety, sieve size and grade packed in 
a #2 can. 


(6) The word “ungraded,” when used 
in connection with peas, refers to the 
sieve size and means not separated by 
sieve sizes. 

This amendment shall become effective 
March 31, 1943. 

Issued this 24th day of March, 1943. 

Signed: PRENTISS M. Brown, 

Administrator. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 

General Order No. 30, issued last week 
by the National War Labor Board, 
authorizes all employers to increase 
hourly wage rates up to 40 cents an 
hour without obtaining approval. Em- 
ployers having an established schedule 
to care for merit raises are also exempt- 
ed from the approval requirement of 
General Order No. 5 issued last October 
7. These are the only general exemp- 
tions to the order. Application for any 
other increases in wage rates must be 
made directly to the Salary Stabilization 
Unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Washington. 


OYSTER CEILINGS RAISED 


Taking cognizance of additional infor- 
mation on higher costs furnished by the 
industry since the canned oyster regu- 
lation went into effect on February 17, 
the Office of Price Administration March 
23 lifted the canner ceilings on canned 
Eastern and Gulf oysters 20 cents per 
dozen cans on the No. 1 pienic size and 
45 cents per dozen cans on the larger No. 
2 size. 

This canner pricing change—when 
supplemented by fixed mark-ups at 
wholesale and retail—will result in an 
increase of approximately two cents per 
can to the housewife. 

The new processor ceilings on canned 
oysters produced in the Southeast At- 
lantic and Gulf of Mexico areas will be 
$3.35 per dozen on No. 1 picnic size, com- 
pared with $3.15 previously, and $6.25 
per dozen on No. 2 size, against $5.80. 

Items belatedly submitted by the in- 
dustry for OPA consideration, which 
figured in the price increase granted ef- 
fective March 23, by Amendment No. 1 
to Maximum Price Regulation No. 328 
(Canned Eastern and Gulf Oysters), 
are: 

(1) There is less careful culling of 
oysters by fishermen, and feeding oper- 
ations are less favorable. Oysters are 
thinner than last year, thus making the 
yield smaller. 

(2) The industry, in submitting its 
original reports, neglected to include a 
bonus to its fishermen, which always is 
given at end-season. 

(3) In computing the brokerage allow- 
ance in the original order, the amount 
allowed was based on a rate considerably 
below the usual seven per cent figure. 
This now is corrected. 

(4) The allowance of an eight per cent 
profit rate on costs is based on a study 
of the industry. 


CITRUS JUICE FREED 
[FDO 3, Amend. 3, March 18, 1943] 


Modifications in Food Distribution 
Order No. 3, regulating the production 
and sale of citrus juices, were provided 
in Amendment No. 8 to the order issued 
March 18 by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard. 

The amendment, effective March 23, 
1943, provides for the following changes 
from the original order: 

(1) Distributors may sell the supplies 
of grapefruit juice which have been 
frozen in their hands since January 28, 
since this product is now being rationed. 

(2) Processers who have no concen- 
trating facilities may produce single- 
strength (unconcentrated) citrus juice, 
and processors with concentrating facili- 
ties may be authorized by the Director 
of Food Distribution to produce single- 
strength juice, if their concentrating 
facilities are being used at maximum 
capacity. 


(3) The Director of Food Distribu- 
tion is authorized to permit production 
of concentrated citrus juices and their 
sale to other than Government agencies 
or pursuant to Government war con- 
tracts. 


(4) The Director of Food Distribution 
is authorized to limit production of 
single-strength juice in any or all areas 
of production as he considers advisable 
in the interests of the war program. 


(5) Processors are permitted to sell 
concentrated juices for use on ocean- 
going vessels and in the manufacture of 
medicinal products. 

Food Distribution Order No. 3 was 
issued to assure an adequate supply of 
citrus juices for direct war requirements. 
Providing for the maximum utilization 
of existing facilities for producing con- 
centrated juices, the original order lim- 
ited the production of all citrus juices, 
except grapefruit juice, to war require- 
ments. It also froze distributor’s stocks 
of grapefruit juice until April 1 to hold 
back supplies of the canned product 
while fresh fruit was abundant. 


Principal effect of the amendment will 
be to permit the production of single- 
strength citrus juice to the extent that 
it does not reduce the production of the 
concentrated juice, which is particularly 
needed to meet war requirements. The 
packing of such juices in tin, however, is 
still limited by the provision of War 
Production Board Order M-81. 

Permitting the production and sale of 
unconcentrated citrus juice for otherthan 
war requirements will provide juice to 
the beverage industry which depends 
upon this product as an ingredient. The 
amendment also provides that quantities 
of concentrated juice may be released by 
the Director of Food Distribution if such 
release does not conflict with Government 
requirements. 


BIG INCREASE IN FROZEN 
FOODS PLANNED 


An expansion program to increase the 
production of quick-frozen vegetables by 
nearly 100,000,000 (million) pounds over 
the 1942 output was announced March 
23 by the Department of Agriculture. 

This increase, for which facilities al- 
ready have been approved, is expected to 
bring total frozen vegetable production 
to over 200,000,000 (million) pounds. 
The increase in output will be primarily 
for the purpose of meeting expanding 
requirements of the Armed Forces. Ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the production 
increase, however, will be available to 
civilian consumers, and will give them 
a total of about 180,000,000 (million) 
pounds—about 20 per cent more than in 
1942, 

The Armed Forces are utilizing frozen 
vegetables to supplement supplies of the 
canned products, and thereby conserve 
tinplate. Because of a lack of refriger- 
ated cargo ships these frozen foods are 
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ased principally in the continental 
United States. 

Expansion of 37 quick-freeze plants 
which have been approved, will provide 
for most of the additional production, 
with about 25 other plants not in the 
expansion program expected to increase 
production with existing facilities. 

A bank of materials for the expansion 
program was provided by the War Pro- 
duction Board, and applications for the 
materials to expand individual plants 
were approved by a joint committee com- 
posed of WPB, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and War Department officials. This 
bank of materials has been used up and 
no further applications for facilities for 
1943 production can be considered. The 
program is now under the direction of the 
Food Distribution Administration. 

Peas will lead in production, with a 
frozen pack in 1943 due to reach about 
94,000,000 (million) pounds—30,000,000 


(million) more than in 1942. Lima beans. 


also are a major item, with the output 
of the frozen product expected to in- 
crease from 32,000,000 (million) pounds 
produced in 1942 to about 48,000,000 
(million) in 1948. 

Other expected increases include 
frozen spinach, from 18,000,000 (million) 
pounds in 1942 to 28,000,000 (million) in 
1943; snap beans, from 14,000,000 (mil- 
lion) pounds to 25,000,000 (million) ; 
corn, from 12,000,000 (million) to 25,- 
000,000 (million) pounds; broccoli, from 
5,000,000 (million) to 9,000,000 (mil- 
lion), and miscellaneous varieties of 
frozen vegetables, from 19,000,000 (mil- 
lion) to 35,000,000 (million) pounds. 


DEHYDRATED FOODS RESERVED 
[FDO-30, March 19, 1943] 


With dehydrated foods becoming in- 
creasingly important in the diet of front- 
line fighting forces, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard March 19 ordered that the 
entire production of seven major dehy- 
drated vegetables be reserved to meet war 
needs. 

Under’ Food Distribution Order No. 30, 
effective March 21, all stocks and future 
production of dehydrated Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, cabbage, carrots, beets, 
onions and rutabagas are reserved, and 
others may be added later. Dehydrated 
soups are not reserved under the order. 

While military needs will have priority 
on the supplies of these seven dehydrated 
: coducts, the order provides for the re- 

‘ase of such quantities as may be found 
ccessary for civilian consumers. 

The conservation order provides that 
erocessors of these seven dehydrated 
vegetables must set aside all of their 
-oecks and future production for pur- 

iase by the Food Distribution Admin- 

tration or by the Army, the two pro- 
irement agencies, which will purchase 
iese vegetables for Government account. 

The order provides that the Director 

' Food Distribution, who will administer 
.(, May issue directions and specifications 
‘n the processing, packaging, labeling, 
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and casing of these products. In the 
event that specifications are issued 
which conflict with the terms of existing 
contracts between processors and Govern- 
ment agencies, the contract specifications 
will apply for the quantity involved. 


FARM MACHINERY FREED 


The government freeze on the last re- 
maining item of farm machinery needed 
for Spring plowing, planting, tillage and 
early cultivation of war food and fibre 
crops has been hifted, the Department of 
Agriculture said Mar. 24. It is anticipated 
that distribution directives for all hay- 
ing and harvesting machinery will be 
issued to manufacturers before April 15. 

Approximately 75 per cent of all types 
of rationed farm machinery, which was 
frozen in the Department’s order of No- 
vember 1, 1942, has now been freed for 
distribution and local rationing through 
the county War Boards. The freeze was 
lifted on stock in dealers’ hands on No- 
vember 28, 1942, and on machinery in 
manufacturers’ branch houses, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1943. This left for unfreezing at 
that time only stocks in manufacturing 
plants which were ready for shipment 
or in a stage of fabrication and assembly. 
Sufficient additional materials recently 
were allocated by the War Production 
Board to complete the partly assembled 
implements and machines in those plants. 

The farm machinery rationing branch 
of the Food Production Administration, 
in lifting the freeze on all except haying 
and harvesting machinery, has estab- 
lished machinery distribution patterns 
fitting all areas of food production in the 
Nation. Such distribution patterns have, 
from time to time since January 8, been 
given to all manufacturers of implements 
such as_ tractors, plows, cultivators, 
harrows, drills, seeders, planters, rollers, 
fertilizing machinery, sprayers, wagons 
and garden tractors. 

A large number of farm machinery 
and tool items have never been included 
in the freeze of 1943 supplies and are not 
now rationed. These include general 
barnyard and poultry equipment and 
miscellaneous farm equipment. 

Branches of the Food Production Ad- 
ministration—besides having a nation- 
wide program for distribution of all farm 
machinery available this year—now are 
working with the materials supply and 
farm machinery branches of WPB in 
planning substantially increased produc- 
tion in the latter half of 1943 and for 
1944, AG-212 


DRIED EGGS RESERVED 


FDO #41, effective March 25, reserves 
the entire 1943 production of spray 
processed dry eggs for the account of 
Government agencies. The order limits 
production of frozen and liquid eggs, 
dried yolks, dried albumen and pan dried 
whole eggs to the quantity produced and 
sold for commercial use in the United 
States during 1942. 


A NEW FOOD ADMINISTRATOR 


Another change of importance to the 
canning industry has just been an- 
nounced from Washington. Secretary 
Wickard is now succeeded by Chester C. 
Davis as food administrator. 

Clifford Townsend, head of Food Pro- 
duction Administration, and Roy F. 
Hendrickson, in charge of food distribu- 
tion, will apparently serve under Mr. 
Davis. The week-end issues of the 
daily papers have been so filled with this 
that we need not enlarge on them. The 
appointment was announced Friday 
morning the 26th, and Mr. Davis is to 
take the position Monday the 29th. 

The White House statement follows: 

“The President today announced the 
creation in the Department of Agricul- 
ture of an Administration of Food Pro- 
duction and Distribution under the 
direction and supervision of an adminis- 
trator appointed by the President. 

“The President announced that he 
had drafted Mr. Chester C. Davis to 
serve as administrator. Mr. Davis was 
for several years the director of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and is now the president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank at St. Louis, Mo. He has 
agreed to accept the appointment, will 
secure a leave of absence from his bank, 
and report for duty next Monday. 

“The administrator will have charge 
of what may be called the food produc- 
tion and distribution activities of the 
department, including the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, the food 
distribution activities that were trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture. 
by the War Production Board last De- 
cember, and the recruitment of farm 
labor recently transferred to the depart- 
ment by the War Manpower Commission. 

“The activities of the department as it 
existed prior to its expansion a few 
years ago, including among others re- 
search, forestry and the Farm Credit 
Administration, will continue as at 
present. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture will 
continue as a member of the War Pro- 
duction Board, the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Board, the combined Food Board and 
other committees, which now consume a 
large portion of his time and prevent his 
giving to the administration of opera- 
tion activities the time he would like to 
devote to such administration.” 


RED CROSS DONATIONS 


The San Jose Cannery Workers’ 
Union, of San Jose, Calif., has donated 
$600 to the various Red Cross Chapters 
in the San Jose area. Employees of the 
Prat-Low Preserving Co. at Santa Clara 
contributed an additional $123.75. 


ADDS DRY SOUPS 


The Login Corporation, food packers 
of San Francisco, Calif., has added de- 
hydrated soups to its lines, the initial 
offerings including chicken noodle and 
vegetable soups. 
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IMPORTED FARM LABOR 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced March 20 that the first train- 
load of 600 Mexican agricultural work- 
ers, signed up for employment in this 
country, was scheduled to leave Mexico 
City March 22 for Southern California 
to relieve a labor shortage in citrus 
crops. Other trains are expected to start 
for the border soon after with Mexican 
workers for Arizona as well as Cali- 
fornia. 

Four thousand persons applied for 
agricultural work in the United States 
immediately following announcement 
that the Mexican Government had 
authorized resumption of this program 
after a brief period of suspension, the 
Department’s representative reported. 

The selecting and contracting of 
Mexican farm workers and arrange- 
ments for their transportation are being 
expedited to fill orders placed with the 
U. S. Employment Service by California 
and Arizona growers. 


BAHAMAN WORKERS 


The Government of the Bahama 
Islands has also signed an agreement 
with the Department of Agriculture pro- 
viding for the importation of workers 
from the Islands into the United States 
for agricultural employment in Florida 
and adjoining States. As many as 5,000 
Bahaman workers, over 18 years old, 
may be brought to Florida and other 
States this year, Secretary Wickard 
said. Recruiting in the Islands will begin 
at once to fill orders being received from 
bean and cane growers, which cannot be 
filled with available domestic workers. 

The conditions pertaining to the trans- 
portation and employment of Bahaman 
workers are the same as those which 
apply to other seasonal farm workers 
transported by the Government. 


GAS FOR FARMERS ASSURED 


Farmers may schedule their 1943 
crops with the assurance that they will 
be able to obtain enough gasoline for all 
necessary truck operations, local fuel 
supplies permitting, Joseph B. Eastman, 
Director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, has announced. 

“The ODT’s mileage control program 
for commercial motor vehicles is com- 
pletely flexible,’ Mr. Eastman said. 
“Farmers may request adjustment of 
their certificates of War Necessity 
whenever changing conditions warrant.” 

Such requests for gasoline, load, or 
mileage adjustment should be made to 
the Farm Transportation Committees of 
the USDA County War Boards. These 
committees are composed of the farmers’ 
neighbors, and their recommendations 
will be accepted by the ODT District 
Offices making the adjustments. 

“Hence,” Mr. Eastman said, “no 
farmer need restrict his 1943 acreage be- 
cause the present gasoline or mileage 
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allotments on his Certificate of War 
Necessity are insufficient for an expan- 
sion in his operations.” 

Prentiss M. Brown, Price Administra- 
tor, says that gasoline for spring plant- 
ing and for cultivating and harvesting 
crops will be readily available to farm- 
ers this summer through rationing pro- 
cedures streamlined for their convenience. 

Anticipating increased farm demands 
because of expanded crop. schedules, 
OPA has laid plans in collaboration with 
the Petroleum Administration for War 
to assure farmers the gasoline rations 
they need when they need it, within 
limits of available supply. 


Applications for rations for tractors 
and other off-the-highway farm machin- 
ery may be mailed to War Price and 
Rationing Boards, Mr. Brown pointed 
out, or they may be turned over to a 
county War Board to certify and for- 
ward to the rationing board, which will 
mail back the ration coupon books to the 
applicant. Thus, the farmer will be 
spared the time and trouble of trips to 
get his rations. 

“No farmer, planning to expand his 
crop program to meet wartime needs for 
food, need fear that his farm operations 
will be jeopardized because of rationing 
restrictions,” Mr. Brown said. 


GRAMS of INTEREST 


FROZEN BAKED BEANS 


Frozen Baked Beans, packed by H. J. 
Heinz Company, have appeared in Pitts- 
burgh stores, following recent price rul- 
ings by the OPA. They are packed in 
round paper cartons, and each package 
contains 17% ounces. 


As a result of the tin shortage, the 
Government has prohibited the canning 
of baked beans since shortly after the 
war began. Frozen beans are rationed, 
but have been in heavy demand wherever 
placed on sale. The extent of the terri- 
tory in which they will be distributed 
will be governed by the capacity of avail- 
able production facilities. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


George A. Sloan, President of the 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., announced 
the appointment to the Food Industries 
Advisory Committee of Dr. Franklin C. 
Bing, Director, American Institute of 
Baking; Dr. E. J. Cameron, Director, 
Research Laboratories, National Can- 
ners Association; Dr. Lillian B. Storms, 
Nutrition Research, Gerber Products 
Company; Carl Nordgren, Research 
Chemist, Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc.; 
George C. Scott, Director of Research, 
Minnesota Valley Canning Company; 
Louis E. Dietrich, Director of Produc- 
tion and Research, P. Duff & Sons, Inc.; 
Roland A. Morck, Research Department, 
R. B. Davis Company; Arthur Weber, 
Process Superintendent, National Sugar 
Refining Company, and Dr. C. G. Har- 
rel, Director of Research, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company. Mr. Sloan said the 
Food Industries Advisory Committee 
serves as a liaison group between the 
Foundation and the food industry. 


TIDEWATER MEETING 


The Annual Spring Meeting of the 
Tidewater Canners Association will be 
held at Tappahannock, Virginia, on 
April 9. 


AN ALL-FIBRE COFFEE CONTAINER 


An all-fibre coffee can, which is manu- 
factured and filled on existing equipment 
with minor machinery adjustments, is 
announced by American Can Company 
to pinch-hit for the war-restricted metal 
coffee container. 

The victory package is virtually the 
same size as the vacuum-packed metal 
container, is protectively lined and is 
equipped with two closures, a shipping 
disc which is removed by the consumer, 
and a friction plug or replaceable cap 
to close the can when not in use. 

While its chief advantage to roasters 
is, of course, its adaptability to existing 
filling equipment, it has many of the 
characteristics of the metal container. 
It is compact, tough and light, weigh- 
ing when filled only one pound two and 
a quarter ounces against approximately 
one and seven-eighths pounds for the 
average glass coffee container. 

Canco designers look for acceptance of 
the can limited only by its production 
capacity, until war restrictions permit 
return to vacuum packing. While high 
speed production is achieved, need for 
priorities for slight conversion of addi- 
tional manufacturing lines will limit 
quantities. 


INDIANA COMPANIES ON THEIR OWN 


The Caar Canning Company, Redkey, 
Indiana, co-owned by H. L. Aukerman 
and C. L. Arthur, and which company 
held a half interest in the Arthur Can- 
neries, Inc., at Montpelier, Indiana, have 
straightened out matters so that each 
company will now operate under indi- 
vidual ownership. Mr. Aukerman has 
purchased all of the stock of the Caar 
Canning Company and will operate the 
business under its present name, with 
his son, B. E. Aukerman serving as 
Secretary and G. T. Hartup as Vice- 
President. Mr. Arthur has acquired all 
of the stock of the Arthur Canneries at 
Montpelier, Indiana, and will operate 
the business there. 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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and Handling Wartime Cans 


ms No. 4 COOLING. A series of suggestions for maintaining “ 


* 


Cooling temperatures should range between 
100 and 105 degrees F. 


ie DO cool the contents of wartime cans to temperatures rang- 

ing between 100 and 105 degrees F. Temperatures under 
100 degrees are not sufficient to evaporate residual moisture on 
the can surfaces . . . rust is encouraged. Temperatures higher than 
105 degrees may cause early internal corrosion or bacterial spoilage. 


£3 

ES D 0 N’ take chances with the water used for processing or 

cooling. Have it tested to make sure it contains no 

natural chlorides or sulphates. The action of these waters will etch 

or spangle the cans and leave them more easily subject to rusting 
during storage. 


* highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers 


* * 


2. DO aid the drying of cans by tipping retort crates as they 
come from the cooling tank. A strong air blast is also 
recommended to make sure that all moisture has evaporated. 
Stacking or casing of wet cans should be avoided, especially 


with wartime cans. 


4. DO N’T allow cooling water to become heated. This neces- 
sitates longer periods of immersion—wasted time. 
It also means greater risks of attack by possible water chemicals. 


MANPOWER IS 
WARPOWER 
ACCIDENTS Must BE 
PREVENTED! Co-oper- 
ate with the War Pro- 
duction Fund to Con- 
serve Manpower by 
warning your employ- 
ees not to take chances. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable of 
taking care of all specified requirements, pro- 
vided proper precautions are taken by the 
canner. To help you maintain the highest 
canning standards with these cans, American 
Can Company is taking this means of point- 
ing out further the necessity of strict ad- 
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herence to the recognized principles of good 
canning practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, call you - 
nearest Canco representative. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


= 

county sure your cans are dry. 

| Know chemical composition of water. “ Keep that cooling water COOL. = 

toe 
i a 


CEILINGS SET FOR PACKERS CANS 


MPR No. 350 Effective March 31 Establishes Ceilings For Packers Cans At 
General Levels Of Past Three Years. 


The Office of Price Administration 
March 25 fixed producers’ ceiling prices 
cf packers’ tin cans at levels that have 
prevailed in general for the past three 
years and said that it soon would issue 
maximum prices for wide-mouthed glass 
c:ptainers that also are used heavily by 
ecmmercial food packers. 


An OPA study of the costs of 63 fruit 
canners revealed that container costs in 
1941 were typically between 15 and 20 
per cent of their total operating costs. 
For vegetable packers, the ratio was 
typically 30 per cent. Stabilization of 
container prices is therefore looked upon 
by OPA as a considerable aid in main- 
taining present ceilings on processed 
foods. 


Specific dollars-and-cents prices are 
established for 90 per cent of the volume 
of packers’ cans that are expected to be 
produced this year. 


The new prices are established in 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 350— 
Packers’ Tin Cans, effective in the 
United States March 31 and in Alaska 
and Hawaii May 15, and are “regardless 
of any contract, agreement, lease or other 
obligation.” 


Although the new prices hold the in- 
dustry to the level that has been charged 
generally since before the war, they 
have been set following close study of the 
operations of the can manufacturers and 
conferences with leading members of the 
industry. The pricing structure that has 
existed among the manufacturers under 
the leadership of the largest producers 
has been retained in the regulation, and 
price relationships among sizes of the 
new cans are those that existed in the 
past. 


There is no change from the level of 
prices in effect in March, 1942, the base 
pricing date at which prices of the cans 
then being produced were frozen by the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 
The only changes from prices in effect 
before Pearl Harbor, moreover, are the 
continued omission of a two per cent 
“end of the year” discount that some 
manufacturers allowed in 1941, but 
abandoned at the end of that year, and 
slightly higher prices in Hawaii and the 
West Coast caused by the closing of the 
Panama Canal to shipments of tin plate 
after Pearl Harbor. 


Pricing of the large volume of sub- 
stitute cans made of electrolytic tin 
plate, which uses two-thirds less tin than 
the customary hot dip tin plate, is based 
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on the lowest cost of the electrolytic 
plate and the additional charges for the 
enamel this plate requires. Thus electro- 
lytic tin plate cans with one side enam- 
elled are priced the same as hot dip tin 
plate cans without enamel; electrolytic 
tin plate cans with both sides enamelled 
are priced the same as hot dip tin plate 
cans with only one side enamelled, and 
so on. Electrolytic tin plate cans with 
ends of chemically treated black plate 
(that is, coated with mixed crystals of 
zine and ferric phosphates as a base for 
enamel) are given a lower price. 


Prices are for 1000 cans f. o. b. the 
seller’s plant as sold to be packed in any 
of the three price territories in the 
United States, including Alaska, and in 
Hawaii. The territories follow the in- 
dustry practice that has been built up 
over the past four decades, and the dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes of cans most 
generally used in each are priced specifi- 
cally. But while the prices for sizes and 
shapes differ, the same seven kinds of 
can, classified by composition, are the 
basis for the schedules in each territory. 


Other provisions in the regulation in- 
clude the following: 


For delivery in cartons, a.. additional 
charge is allowed which is the same as 
the same producer made or had in effect 
between October 1 and October 15, 1941, 
for the same type of package or packing 
service. 


Ten cents per bag, including packing 
service, is allowed for delivery in bags. 

Maximum charges for delivery are the 
lowest freight charge for the shipment 
ef an identical quantity of cans from 
the factory producing cans of the same 
size located nearest to the buyer’s plant 
whether that factory is owned by the 
seller or another. It is provided, how- 
ever, that for shipments in less-than- 
carload lots freight need not be absorbed 
by the seller in excess of the carload 
freight rate. Neither of these delivery 
provisions applies to key-opening, litho- 
graphed or other styles of can on which 
freight equalization was not customarily 
made between October 1 and October 15, 
1941. 


Quantity discounts and special allow- 
ances that the same producer had in 
effect to purchasers between October 1 
and October 15, 1941, must be granted 
with the exception of the over-riding 
year end discount of two per cent granted 
by some producers in 1941. 


Credit terms “shall not be more oner- 
ous than those which were customary 
between October 1 and October 15, 1941.” 


Rental of can closing machines to cus- 
tomers, OPA said, is covered in Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 136, where 
charges are restricted to those in effect 
October 1; 1941, therefore, it is not cov- 
ered in this Regulation. 


Appendix A of the order follows: 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR PACKERS CANS 


Appendix A: Maximum prices for packers’ tin cans. 


(a) Maximum prices per thousand cans, f.o.b. 


seller’s plant, of the sizes and styles listed in this paragraph, when sold to be packed in: 


1. Territory No. 1: 


namely, the District of Columbia and any state lying east of the western 


boundaries of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico, except that part of western Colorado 


which is customarily included in Territory No. 2: 


Sizes 1 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 24%, No.8cyl. No. 10 

Styles 211x400 307x409 401x411 404x700 603x700 

Hot dip tin plate, no enamel.............. $13.85 $19.00 $22.60 $36.10 $57.20 
Hot dip tin plate, 1 enamel 14.85 20.25 24.60 39.35 63.70 
Hot dip tin plate, 2 enamels Ae 15.85 21.50 26.60 42.60 68.70 
Electrolytic tin plate, 1 enamel 13.85 19.00 22.60 36.10 57.20 
Electrolytic tin plate, 2 enamels 14.85 20.25 24.60 39.35 63.70 
Electrolytic tin plate body, 1 enamel, CTB* ends............ 14.25 19.50 23.40 37.10 59.70 
Electrolytic tin plate body, 2 enamels, CTB ends...... 14.85 20.25 24.60 39.35 63.70 


2. Territory No. 2: 


namely, the state of Utah, and those parts of southern Idaho and western 


Colorado customarily known in the industry as the territory surrounding the state of Utah: 


No. 1 No.2 No.2% No. 10 

Styles 211x400 307x409 401x411 603x700 

Hot dip tin plate, no enamel $14.89 $20.68 $24.08 $60.03 
Hot dip tin plate, 1 enamel ” 15.89 21.93 26.08 66.53 
Hot dip tin plate, 2 enamels * 16.89 23.18 28.08 71.53 
Electrolytic tin plate, 1 enamel 14.89 20.68 24.08 60.03 


Electrolytic tin plate, 2 enamels 


15.89 21.93 26.08 66.53 


Electrolytic tin plate body, 1 enamel, CTB+* ends 


15.29 21.18 24.88 62.53 


Electrolytic tin plate body, 2 enamels, CT ~ ends 


15.89 21.93 26.08 66.53 
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3. Territory No. 3: namely, Alaska and those states lying west of the western boundaries of Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah and New Mexico, except that part of southern Idaho which is customarily included in CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
Territory No. 2: 


No. 1 No. 2 No.2%, No.3eyl. No. 10 
Styles 211x400 307x409 401x411 404x700 603x700 APRIL 7-8, 1943— War Conference, 


United States Wholesale Grocers Asso- 


Hot dip tin plate, no enamel $15.01 $20.85 $24.29 $38.77 $59.46 o 4s . 
Hot dip tin plate, 1 12 16.01 22.10 26.29 42.02 65.96 ciation, Memphis, Tenn. 
Hot dip tin plate, 2 enamels * 17.01 23.35 28.29 45.27 70.96 
Electrolytic tin plate, 1 enamel 15.01 20.85 24.29 38.77 59.46 APRIL 9, 1943—Spring Meeting, Tri- 
Electrolytic tin plate, 2 enamels 16.01 22.10 26.29 42.02 65.96 State Packers As Sats . 
Electrolytic tin plate body, 1 enamel, CTB * ends.............. 15.41 21.35 25.09 39.77 61.96 H “~ Iti sociation, Lord Balti 
Electrolytic tin plate body, 2 enamels, CTB ends... 16.01 22.10 26.29 42.02 65.96 more Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
[Note: Prices for tuna, salmon and sardine cans are included under this paragraph but omitted APRIL 9, 1943—Spring Meeting, Tide- 
here for lack of space.] water Canners Association, Tappahan- 
1 The sizes of cans are given in inches and sixteenths, the first number being the diameter and the nock, Va. 
second the height. The first digit is the number of inches, and the second and third digits are the 
number of sixteenths. 3 
2*1 enamel’’ means enamelled on one side with sanitary or ‘‘C”’ enamel. APRIL 16, 194 Spring Meeting, In- 
3 “2 enamels” means enamelled on both sides with sanitary or ‘‘C” enamel. diana Canners Association, Claypool 
4“CTB” means chemically treated black plate. CTB ends are enamelled on both sides. Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


(b) Maximum prices for packers’ tin cans when 
sold to be packed in the Territory of Hawaii— 
1. Cans made of hot dip tin plate: The prices of 
the American Can Company charged or in effect 
between October 1 and October 15, 1941, as ad- 
justed on or before March 381, 1942, for increases 
in transportation charges on tin plate. 


2. Cans made of electrolytic tin plate or chem- 
ically treated black plate or both: When enamelled 
on one side, the price established in subparagraph 
1 of this paragraph for cans of the same size 
made of hot dip tin plate with no enamel; when 
enamelled on both sides, the price established in 
subparagraph 1 of this paragraph for cans of the 
same size made of hot dip tin plate with one 
enamel; when the bodies are enamelled inside only 
and the ends are enamelled on both sides, there 
may be added a charge for one enamelling of the 
ends, which shall not exceed the applicable charge 
established in paragraph (f) of this Appendix A. 


(c) Maximum prices for sizes not listed in 
paragraph (a) of this Appendix A—1. Cans made 
of hot dip tin plate: (i) When sold to be packed 
in the District of Columbia or any state lying east 


of the western boundaries of Montana, Wyoming, Designed To Meet All Crop Conditions 


Colorado and New Mexico, except that part of 


western Colorado which is customarily included in 

the territory surrounding the state of Utah, the CRCO GqsREEN Pra 

prices of the American Can Company charged or INER 
in effect between October 1 and October 15, 1941, 
for cans of such sizes. 


(ii) When sold to be packed in the Territory of 
Alaska, or any state lying west of the western 


Greater production, less man hours . . . and quickly 


boundaries of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and . eae 

adjustable to meet allcrop conditions . . . the CRCO 
Colorado which is customarily included in the 
territory surrounding the state of Utah, the prices Green Pea Viners are playing a prominent part in the 
established in subdivision (i) of this subparagraph war effort. 


s adjusted on or before March 31, 1942, for in- 
creases in transportation charges on tin plate. 


Strong, sturdy and trouble-free—the CRCO Viners 


2. Cans made of electrolytic tin plate or chem- 


‘cally treated black plate or both: When enamelled ; 
on one side, the prices established in subparagraph are now available on government priorities. P lace 
| of this paragraph for cans of the same size your order early. 


rade of hot dip tin plate with no enamel; when 
enamelled on both sides, the prices established in 
bparagraph 1 of this paragraph for cans of the 
me size made of hot dip tin plate with one 
»amel; when the bodies are enamelled inside only 
id the ends are enamelled on both sides, the 
‘ices herein established for cans of the same 
e made of electrolytic tin plate enamelled on 
ie side, plus a charge for one enamelling of the 
ds which shall not exceed the charge established 
paragraph (f) of this Appendix A. 


Company, Incorporated 


‘d) Maximum additional charges for cans made 
charcoal plate: The additional charge which the 
me producer charged or had in effect between 
ctober 1 and October 15, 1941, for cans of the : 2 
me size and style made of charcoal plate. A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC., Baltimore, Md. 
JAS. Q. LEAVITT CO., Ogden, Utah 
JAS. Q. LEAVITT CO., Seattle, Wash. 


LENFESTEY SUPPLY CO., Tampa, Fla. 


(e) Maximum additional charges for packages 
id packing services: 1. For delivery in cartons, 
e additional charge which the same producer 
arged or had in effect between October 1 and 


‘etober 15, 1941, for the same type of package Keep the CRCO Catalog on your L. C. OSBORN, Harlingen, Texas 
packing service. 2. For delivery in bags, 10 desk—it’s the guide to trouble- W. D. CHISHOLM, Niagara Falls, Canada 
2nts per bag, including packing service. free canning equipment. 


(Please turn to page 21) 
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Informative Advertising Good Sales Promotion 


Explanation of wartime projects, the manner of preparation and food values of your products, 


for the information of dealer and consumer are valuable wartime promotional activities says 


BETTER PROFITS. 


After red food stamps come into use, 
there will not be any large volume of 
foods in the United States which is not 
rationed. And rationed more drastically 
and severely than the most pessimistic 
imagined sixty days ago. That’s the 
broad, over-all picture as it looks tonight. 
Of course, we know restrictions will be 
lifted, as witness the halving of points 
per pound necessary for the purchase of 
a pound of prunes, but just when, to 
what degree and as to detail, no one 
knows. It is sufficient that we realized 
the rationing of food is of the utmost 
concern to every one of us at home and 
almost as vital to each member of the 
armed forces. And I do not mean it’s 
vital solely because of the need for 
abundant food for the armed might of 
the nation. We read and hear a lot 
about the maintainance of the morals of 
the boys and it’s here that the hardest 
pinch is going to come unless I miss my 
guess completely. Morale on the home- 
front is of equal importance. 


There is probably enough food on hand 
in cellars, attics, garages, food lockers 
or what have you so that for some time 
we will go along somewhat as we have 
been going at our tables, but some day, 
as rationing continues, we will have con- 
sumed the back log of stored-up food we 
have at present. Then the going’s going 
to get tougher and tougher as the fruits 
of war on the food front are piled onto 
our plates. Fruits of war instead of the 
toothsome steaks with which we used to 
regale ourselves. Still, we’ll get through 
it someway, we’ll grumble collectively 
and individually, but we’ll laugh when we 
can as well, and in the end we will not be 
much the worse for the experience. In 
the meantime, here is another broad situ- 
ation into which we have been plunged 
without any wish for such an experience 
on our part, and instead of grousing we 
are actually wondering what we can do 
toward making the movement more effec- 
tive. That’s the true American spirit. 
One of us who has been optimistic 
through countless restrictions, directives, 
official orders and all, did say when the 
prospective cheese ration was announced, 
“My, how am I going to get along on 
four ounces of cheese weekly?” but even 
this mild outbreak was not marked by 
vindictiveness in the least but only voiced 
as a simple question, no doubt soon self- 
answered to the speaker’s entire satis- 
faction. 


We will come through all right, with a 
minimum of friction, too, but as canners, 
have we found our places as yet and 
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when found, will we each fill our indi- 
vidual niches as well as we might? I 
wonder! The millers have found theirs, 
I am certain. Already one of the largest 
has decided to feature in magazines, in 
person and over the air waves this slogan, 
“Gala Sale of Point Stretchers” or 
something like that. As long as cereals 
and grains are not rationed this miller 
and all others may advance the sale of 
their products in this manner and dis- 
charge a patriotic duty at the same time. 
No such good luck dogs the footsteps of 
the canner, but he can make his own 
breaks, and in so doing build additional 
good will and earn at the same time the 
lasting regard of a Government some- 
times, not always, as well supplied with 
backer-uppers as it would like. At least 
not lately! 


The third week of point rationing of 
foods finds retail dealers starting to buy 
processed foods requiring a comparatively 
large number of ration points. Which 
means only that consumers, too, are 
spending precious points in large 
amounts, within their monthly budget, 
of course, for some high point value 
foods of which they have been deprived 
lately. Then we have already seen the 
Government step briskly into a breach 
when a change was apparently needed 
and cut in half the points on prunes. 
From these two facts canners whose 
foods carry what may seem to them to 
be too heavy a burden of ration points, 
may take comfort to themselves against 
the day when an adjustment will be made 
in their case. 


WHAT TO DO 


As time passes, however, what can we 
do as a whole besides not rocking the 
boat? How may we as an industry help 
speed the day when everybody will be 
one hundred per cent for the program? 
That’s our problem, how can we solve it? 
Well, given an outside chance, we’ll meet 
the issue as always and give a good ac- 
count of ourselves. At the moment it 
seems as if we can best devote our ener- 
gies in the direction of the education of 
all parties concerned in the need for 
rationing, the results to be obtained from 
it and its mechanics. It seems, too, as 
if we have in many ways splendid oppor- 
tunities for helping retail dealers in the 
administration of rationing. 

Those of us with advertising appro- 
priations may continue to explain to the 
consumer the details of rationing as op- 
portunity offers and, indeed, we are ex- 


pected to do so. And co-operate further 
as may be necessary or expedient, as 
time passes. Just one illustration will 
show how completely one large food 
processor has gone out for the accept- 
ance of this program and their action is 
only indicative of the food industry as a 
whole, canners included. The eighty-fifth 
report of The Borden Company for 1942 
says in part under “Wartime Advertis- 
ing,” “Finally, the Government properly 
looks to business to use its advertising, 
in part at least, to support and explain 
urgent wartime projects of public in- 
terest.” The artist creating the current 
twenty-four-sheet poster for Shell Oil 
may not be explaining point food ration- 
ing but he certainly helps make folks 
familiar with the stamps soon to be 
placed into use by all of us who carry 
ration books. 


WORTH THEIR POINT VALUE 


Only a small part of the canning fra- 
ternity are in a position to take great 
steps in supporting Uncle Sam’s Nu- 
tritional Program but the more we 
spread our efforts to help, the greater 
will be the interest we create. Selfishly, 
we ought to tie in our efforts with our 
products so that each one of them and 
the industry as a whole will benefit. 
Fortunately, the smallest of us can do 
this and at no great expense. We can 
go back to first principles and get out 
leaflets as well as supply dealers aids. 
The leaflets should start with envelope 
size for enclosure with current bills and 
grade on up to the broadsides used in 
occasional efforts of larger canners to 
impress on buyers the worth of some 
merchandising effort. principal 
theme ought to run through all, it 
should be emblazoned on each piece of 
advertising material distributed, it 
should be, “Canned Foods are worth all 
they cost in food ration points.” 


DOING A JOB 


Canners in the main are doing a great 
job in posting fully all concerned when 
questions arise concerning the point 
value of this or that or inquiries are 
made about the possibility of such and 
such not being rationed. Old canners 
will smile when I tell you that countless 
retail dealers argued that canned pump- 
kin was not rationed because it was not 
mentioned at first in official lists. And 
they argued (here’s the laugh) that it 
was not a vegetable because it was used 
in making pies and must be a fruit on 
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this account. The real reason behind 
the argument being that if it had been 
classed as a fruit it would have carried 
a much smaller point rating. Those 
packers who hastened to supply dealers 
with tables of point values per case and 
who, in addition, covered all angles of 
the situation as it affected their products 
are getting the praise they deserve from 
the trade. 


LABELING HINTS 


On the part of smaller canners, let’s 
see more participation in the whole pro- 
gram. Two or three or a half dozen may 
be doing all right but letting George do 
it all the time gets to be monotonous 
after a while. To illustrate, many retail 
dealers are marking point values on the 
labels of cans. When you are ordering 
new labels it will be a simple matter for 
you to have the plates changed sufficiently 
so that a small space may be provided in 
blank on the label for the marking of 
current point values there. 


Of course, if there is a possibility of 
your product being finally removed from 
the list of rationed foods, you will take 
no steps now toward identifying it as 
being in that class. However, you can 
tell pretty closely whether or not this 
is apt to be the case. In every instance 
where your processed foods seem to be 


conclusively in the list of those so fash- 
ionable, lose no time in telling all who 
will read the label just where the con- 
tents of the can stand in vitamin value. 
Tell us what they are good for rather 
than how to use them. Let these instruc- 
tions follow in a leaflet giving detailed 
advices as to how the product may be 
used as a meat substitute or even a point 
stretcher. 


WATCH QUALITIES 

Much has been written about the nutri- 
tive value of foods. You can take it 
from one who knows that at last retail 
handlers of foods are being helpful to 
consumers in relaying to them the tech- 
nical food value of items they are buy- 
ing. This great work has only just 
started, however, turnover of employees 
in the retail food establishments of the 
country is great, keep up the good work 
and add your bit to what has already 
been said and done. As long as this 
barrage of information from the food 
processors of the country continues, 
newcomers to the field will, in turn, 
learn their lessons. In the end, your 
sales will increase. With a late planting 
season in prospect, you still have time 
in which to finally decide what you had 
best do about striving for greatest yield 
or quality. The temptation is great to 


bend every effort toward getting the last 
ounce of production in to the cans, but 
remember, grade labeling is a require- 
ment this year, take extreme care that 
your goods are of the sort that will stand 
up under quality requirements. This 
may even be more necessary this year 
than ever. Already we see large dis- 
tributors of private label foods adver- 
tising that consumers can not afford to 
buy anything but the best as long as 
points must be surrendered. Such sales 
promotion calls for production able to 
stand the test of quality inspection, even 
under private label. 


Lastly, if you feel you are able to do 
but little in helping this great program 
of information to the dealer and the 
housewife, remember that you may at 
least keep your dealers and their sales 
force fully informed as to your products 
and their values to the consumer. Re- 
member that the distributive food trade 
has its own troubles, that men long on 
the retired list are being pressed into 
service and that newcomers among sales 
forces are many. All these require 
training and you are in the best position 
of anyone to supply them the information 
they must have in order to do a good 
selling job. Get it to them. Your sales 
and final profits will increase as you 
do this. 


To canners who can quality for new equipment, we 
will’ fill orders as quickly as conditions permit, to 
help you keep up vital food production. Right now 
we are cooperating 100% with the United States 


Government on a “Production for Victory,” to _ 
keep our armed forces supplied. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPAN 


ERLIN, WISCONSIN 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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Order 1944 Bean Seed Now 
factors are contributing to the unrest among 
farmer growers, making contracting difficult. 


Desirable acreage is not plentiful. We plan to book 
business only in proportion to desirable acreage we con- 
tract. N. K. & Co’s experience, personnel and good 
relations with farmer growers will help. We havebeen 
growing beans in Idaho over thirty years. 


May We Add Your Requirements 
To Our 1944 List? 


Here Are A Few Of Our Specialties: 
Stringless Green Pod, N. K. & Co. Strain Tendergreen 
Giant Stringless Green Pod Impr. Stringless Kidney Wax 
Stringless Green Refugee-Idaho Strain Round Pod Kidney Wax 
Stringless Green Refugee—U. S. No. 5. Full Measure 


Northrup, King & Co. | 
Seed Growers and Merchants Since 1884 : 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


| 


= Vp y 
38 Tomato Baskets MODERN «oe 
DESIGNS 


Quality and Service known - - 
to meet your trade requirements. 


wherever tomatoes are grown 
A trial will convince you. 


JERSEY PACKAGE Co. | 
BANK STREET, BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY "DESIGNERS --LITHOGRAPHERS __ 


FACTORIES; BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


BEDFORD ©... VIRGINIA 
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THE 


CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


OPA Issues Prices on Canned Peas—Other 

Items Will Follow—Canning Begins—Better 

Boxes Required—Can Prices Fixed—Truth 

About Shipments, and About the Backlog 
of Canned Foods 


ICE BROKEN—The announcement 
this week of the 1943 ceiling prices 
on canned peas will be the all 
absorbing topic, among pea can- 
ners at least. We refrain from 
comment or attempted explanation 
of these prices. You will find the 
official order elsewhere in this 
issue. The introductory to it is 
what might well be called official 
explanation, and we dare not pre- 
sume to go beyond that. However, 
individual canners, in the various 
Regions on which the prices are 
gauged, will find plenty to think 
about: Note, if you will, that this 
directive is couched in plainer, 
more easily understood terms, de- 
void of the legal wording to which 
so many objected in earlier such 
issues. This is true, as you will 
see, in all the many official reports 
given in this issue, and in the 
issues of the past month. It takes 
time to clear up a situation of this 
kind, and the reader should re- 
member that there is an obligation 
to be very careful in the wording 
of all Government directions, hence 
the legal terms. If this new style 
reduces the friction and complaint 
the legal dangers will, automatic- 
lly, be lessened. And we need that 
in this war drive towards unity. 


We may now expect that similar 
action will be taken on the other 
sreat staples of the canned foods 
industry—tomatoes, corn, beans, 
and the rest. Naturally canned 
veas came first, since it is the first 
zreat staple to be canned. There 
‘Ss a commentary possible here, in 
that pea acreage did not seem to 
wait upon the issuance of today’s 
new prices, but long ago plunged 
thead as requested, to a higher 
figure than even that of last year’s 
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record pea acreage and crop. 
That’s the spirit, and now let’s see 
all other canned food crops do as 
well. 


Another “event of importance 
happened as the week closed: the 
appointment of Mr. Chester C. 
Davis as another Food Adminis- 
trator, or Czar, reported at greater 
length elsewhere in this issue. 
Well, the industry, or rather the 
general food industry, kept de- 
manding a Food Czar. Now you 
have had two since last December. 
If this smoothes things out, instead 
of causing still further confusion 
and disunity, all will rejoice. The 
task is a huge one for the new 
Administrator. 


CANNING ON—The whole market 
has been looking with longing eyes 
for new packs of snap beans and 
tomatoes from the far south, but 
these have proved a dismal dis- 
appointment. However, some of 
the bean canners, down there, are 
operating, and they will find a very 
ready market for their output. Out 
in California, fine growing weather 
has helped rush the spinach and 
the asparagus crops ahead of the 
usual, and canning is ready to start 
there. The prohibition against 
canning white asparagus has been 
lifted, and the agreement with the 
California State and growers has 
been signed, and they are about 
ready to pitch in. 

Winter weather has held on in 
this region, and likewise in the 
central west, where early spinach 
canning sometimes is possible, but 
it is warming up gradually, and 
that muchly wanted canned prod- 
uct will begin to get into cans soon, 
if the fresh marketers do not run 
the prices out of canner reach. 
Doubtless that is why the Govern- 
ment has been stressing the sign- 
ing of acreage contracts for can- 
ning foods. With those in hand 
the former troubles with boot- 
legging, when fresh market prices 
went above contract prices, would 


not likely occur under war-time 
conditions. But there still remains 
a very large free-lance (uncon- 
tracted) cannery crops condition, 
some sections having only such. 


CAN PRICES—The biggest single 
item in the cost column, cans, has 
also been attended to. Definite 
maximum prices for packers’ cans 
have been fixed at the levels pre- 
vailing during recent years, with 
the usual differentials for special 
cans. Prices on cans have been 
steady during the past three years, 
and have ranged as follows: 1s, 
$13.85 per thousand; 2s, $19.00; 
214s, $22.60; and 10s, $57.20. 

In the matter of boxes, or cases, 
all goods intended for Government 
will have to be carefully scrutin- 
ized, since some troubles have been 
experienced with the sort of cases 
that some have used. Under the 
war impact cases of canned foods 
are meeting harder strain than 
ever before, and the goods intended 
for our armed forces, and likewise 
for Lend-Lease, must be in such 
cases as will deliver the goods 
safely and unharmed, or the loss is 
total. This needs no explanation. 
There are such cases, and the 
makers should tell the industry 
about them. 


PRICES—As in every instance 
where the ceiling prices are shown 
to be unfair—but we do mean 
shown, and not just claimed by 
some mislead canner—those prices 
are adjusted. This has happened 
this week in the prices of canned 
oysters. As you know the order 
called for more meat in fewer 
cans, thus giving the consumer 
more for her money and saving 
cans, but when they came to pric- 
ing these bigger and better packs 
they aimed too low. Now the prices 
have been advanced: No. 1 picnic, 
containing 714 ozs. of oyster meat, 
now $3.35 from $3.10; and No. 2, 
14 ozs. of oyster meat, now $6.25, 
from $5.80. With this product now 
well straigtened out as to the can 
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content, and considering its value 
as a tasty food, cove (canned) 
oysters ought to bound up in popu- 
lar favor and consumption, and 
would if they had anyone to advo- 
cate them. They are a better food 
than baked beans now out of reach 
of the casual consumer; they were 
once the leading canned food of the 
industry—it grew out of “cove” 
oysters believe it or not!—and it 
is time they made a comeback. 
Prices on California new packed 
spinach are quoted in that market, 
but whether as a natural or just a 
feeler, we cannot say. The crop, 
and the pack, are too fickle for 
those careful canners to take risks. 
When they have made the pack 
and know the costs they will be 
ready to quote prices—if the 


armed forces leave them any. 


SHIPMENTS AND BACKLOG—Office 
of Information, Department of 
Agriculture, on March 24th (X- 
12343) reported: 


The Department of Agriculture 
reported today that 447,000,000 (mil- 
lion) pounds of foodstuffs and other 
agricultural commodities were de- 
livered by the Food Distribution 
Administration during January for 
shipment to the allied nations. This 
was less than the average monthly 
deliveries for shipment in 1942. 

The report reflected the first sub- 
stantial shipments to North Africa, 
the FDA having delivered about 
26,000,000 (million) pounds for this 
destination during the month, in- 
cluding wheat, sugar, flour, evapor- 
ated milk and soap. 

As in previous months, the com- 
modities shipped in largest volume 
in January were pork and _ pork 
products, dairy products, eggs, and 
fats and oils. Larger deliveries 
also were made of seeds, soya prod- 
ucts, granulated sugar and corn- 
starch. 

Due to a shift in shipping space 
requirements during the month, 
grain and cereal products dropped 
considerably under December de- 
liveries. The space released made 
possible larger deliveries of energy- 
giving and and heat-producing meats 
and other protein foods needed by 
the Russians for winter fighting. 


Irresponsible reporters and com- 
mentators have done their best to 
spread the idea that due to the 
Government buying huge stocks of 
canned foods have been piled up, 
and will either have to be returned 
or counted against requirements 
from the 1943 packs. 
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The truth of the matter is that 
the backlog of necessary canned 
foods to protect our armed forces 
against any and every calamity, or 
mishap, is less than 15% of the 
purchases. That is too low, when 
you remember the millions of men 
fighting for us who must have three 
square meals a day, and in face of 
the ocean dangers that must be 
met to get any food to them. If 
you wonder why goods sold to the 
Government still remain in your 
warehouse, remember, or figure it 
out for yourself, how many months 
must elapse before you will be able 
to pack new goods to replace them. 
And if you must move them, need 
the room, get in touch with the 
Quartermaster Department near- 
est you, and they will be moved. 
They are not going to hamper you 
in your big drive this season. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Marking Time—Some Too Quick on Cancel- 
lations Because of Point Rationing— 
Grapefruit Juice As An Instance—Higher 
Prices on Canned Oysters Will Help— 
High Raw Stock Prices on Spinach May 
Hold Down Pack—Futures in Abeyance 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, March 25, 1943. 


THE SITUATION — Interest this 
week is keen on reported plans of 
OPA to reduce point values for 
some types of canned foods, as 
well as the new point values as- 
signed canned meats and fish under 
the extension of the point rationing 
program. Insofar as market trad- 
ing is concerned, there is little of 
interest to report, the market hav- 
ing as yet failed to recover from 
the impact of the point plan. Too, 
jobbers are busy figuring on their 
allowable inventories under new 
OPA regulations, which, of course, 
will have a determining influence 
upon their future purchasing oper- 
ations. 


THE OUTLOOK—Trade factors are 
of the belief that the market will 
not fully hit its stride until pos- 
sibly another thirty days, as the 
trade is still ironing out the kinks 
injected by the point set-up. Can- 
ners, wisely, are marking time un- 


til the market simmers down, and, 
meanwhile, neither spots nor fu- 
tures are the subject of much 
seller-buying discussion. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE—This item is 
coming in for more study by dis- 
tributors, many of whom are now 
veering around to the belief that 
they might have acted too hastily 
in sending through cancellations 
based on the obvious excessive 
point classification for this product. 
With the shipping season for fresh 
citrus near an end, it is expected 
that OPA will scale point values 
downward on this and other fruits. 
Meanwhile, however, the combina- 
tion of distributor cancellations 
and high raw fruit costs has acted 
to influence many Texas canners 
to cut their packing season short. 
Hence, unsold stocks in canners’ 
hands are light, and even if point 
values are slashed on April 1 there 
is little that jobbers can do to add 
further to their accumulations. 
Limited offerings are reported this 
week on the basis of $2.55 for 
Grade A and $2.45 for Grade C, 
f. o. b. Texas canneries, immediate 
shipment. 


OTHER FRUITS — Markets have 
been at a standstill with respect 
to West Coast canned fruits this 
week. Canners have small unsold 
stocks of fruits from last year’s 
packs on hand, but are not en- 
deavoring to force their sale. 
Meanwhile, distributors likewise 
are not much interested in canned 
fruits, pending determination by 
OPA of what steps may be taken 
to liberalize the sale of some grades 
which have been virtually frozen 
at retail levels since the institution 
of point rationing. 


OYSTERS — Raising of ceiling 
prices for canned oysters this week 
is expected to stimulate trading in 
new pack, canners having been un- 
willing to book pending OPA’s 
studies which led to the hike in 
ceilings this week. 


OTHER FISH—Jobbers are still 
waiting final shipments from the 
1942 pack and are concerned over 
indications that they cannot look 
for much of a supply from 1943 
production, even though a sharp 
jump in the pack is now being 
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planned. * * * Sardines have been 
meeting with a good call, and the 
moderate point values assigned (1 
point per 314-ounce can of Maine 
sardines), is expected to make this 
item a popular seller at retail. * * * 
Shrimp remains in but limited 
supply, and the same holds true 
with respect to lobster, tuna, and 
crabmeat, with full ceilings asked 
on any stocks which may still be 
available. 


TOMATOES—Jobbers are looking 
into the tomato situation in the 
light of acreage plans and CCC 
subsidies. Current reports from 
the Tri-States are to the effect that 
canners are not too optimistic over 
the pack situation during the cur- 
rent year, due largely to the labor 
problem. Too, it is feared that 
delays in making known support 
price levels for the canned product 
may be reflected in some curtail- 
ment in pack planning in some sec- 
tions for the current season. 


SPINACH—High prices for fresh 
stock are expected to react against 
any substantial spring pack of 
spinach in the East. With Govern- 
ment orders having priorities, the 
chance of any substantial quanti- 
ties of the canned product becom- 
ing available for the civilian trade 
from the early pack do not appear 
any too bright at this writing. 


BEANS AND PEAS—While canners 
are reported willing to make record 
acreage contracts for these two 
vegetables, delays in deliveries on 
seed are now reported threatening 
planned expansion of production. 


CORN—Crop and pack prospects 
on this item appear generally 
favorable, but jobber contracting 
is still a matter for the future to 
take care of. 


FUTURES — While canners and 
distributors would normally be 
knee-deep in futures contracts at 
this stage of the game, there are 
many factors which remain to be 
determined before the start of such 
contracting this season. Canners, 
naturally, are not yet in position 
te quote prices on their 1943 packs. 
Indeed, it may be well into! the 
packing season before civilian buy- 
ing really hits its stride. 
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And naming of 1943 canned pea 
maximums based on U. S. grades, 
the details of the canned vegetable 
subsidy program remain to be de- 
termined, and clarification is also 
required of the jobber status under 
this program, particularly with re- 
spect to talked-of revisions in ceil- 
ing prices. Too, the expected 
overall orders to replace MPR-237 
and 238, covering wholesalers’ and 
retailers’ mark-ups, may have a 
bearing upon the entire picture. 


GRAPE JUICE—New York State 
grape juice packers are reported 
to have booked some business dur- 
ing the current week, on reports 
that a possible reduction in ration 
point values for this item might be 
looked for. Current quotations 
list quarts at $2.85, pints at $3.00, 
12-ounce containers at $2.55, and 
4-ounce containers at $1.90 f. 0. b. 
plants, with 5-gallon cans quoted at 
90 cents per gallon for the clarified 
and 85 cents per gallon for the un- 
clarified. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Why “All Out For Victory’ —A Revolution 
in Retailing and in Consumer Eating—Retail 
Business Better Than Expected—New Pea 
Prices Will Give the Market Something to 
Talk About—Tomato Acreage Slow, Corn 
Acreage Easy—No More Grapefruit Juice 
From Texas?—The Resident Sales Agent 


By “Illinois” 


Chicago, March 25, 1943. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY! — Some 
soldier for lack of. fighting tools, 
may never see home again. Some 
sailor for lack of protection, may 
never set foot on land again. To 
keep faith with those we have sent 
overseas, it is your duty and our 
duty, to send them the tools to fight 
with and the best food in the world 
for them to keep in top condition 
with. That’s why you ought to 
join wholeheartedly in the big 
drive—ALL OUT OR VICTORY! 


MARKET CHAT AND CHATTER— 
Almost every newspaper, trade 
magazine and other media, stresses 
the point that food selection and 
preparation are now more impor- 
tant than ever; that careful study 
is necessary and that the con- 


sumer’ big job today is meal 
planning. 

What does all that mean to the 
chain, wholesale grocer and retail 
grocer—you ask? Let an authority 
answer—“let the retailers display 
non-rationed foods, all those good 
food items which are not controlled 
should be brought to the attention 
by prominent display to the con- 
sumer. Such products can be 
used more abundantly to make up 
as a great part of the family’s 
menu, some of the shrinkage of the 
rationed items. Mass displays, for 
example, choice locations in the 
store and group pricing should be 
used prominently.” Still others 
point out, it is necessary to teach 
many of the consumers that it isn’t 
the volume of food purchased that 
really counts, it is the quality and 
the variety and the varied vitamins 
contained in the different foods, 
how those foods should be pre- 
pared when the consumer reaches 
home, etc. A “revolution” not only 
in the eating habits of the large 
majority of American people, but 
a “revolution” in retail grocery 
selling and management are what 
we all are experiencing, said still 
another authority. 

Many and varied are the reports 
one hears as to the result of the 
first three weeks of the point 
rationing program. A friend was 
telling how he called on a retail 
grocer Saturday evening last, and 
that particular retailer was all 
smiles as he had stocked up during 
the week of the “freeze” some 150 
cases of various canned foods (all 
items that carried points) and he 
had just checked and re-checked 
his stock, with the result that the 
entire 150 cases had been sold. He 
had quite a bank balance in points, 
with the rest of March to figure on. 

On the other hand, a retailer 
that the writer of this column 
visited on Monday evening last, 
was “down in the mouth,” and his 
wailing was loud. He claimed he 
had sold but very few rationed 
items; that 80% of his volume was 
in fresh fruits and vegetables, the 
prices on which were so high that 
he had incurred the ill will of many 
of his former loyal customers. 

Those two incidents seem to be 
the extremes but a general survey 
disclosed the fact that business 
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thus far in March was much bet- 
ter, even on dry groceries, than the 
jobbing distributor had expected, 
and some of the chain headquarters 
that have been grumbling, also ad- 
mitted business was not as bad as 
had been thought. 


GENERAL MARKET—Trading in 
canned foods is marking time. Now 
and then a sizeable sale is recorded, 
resulting in smiles or laughter, 
after the buyer and _ salesman 
figure the number of points that 
will be necessary. 


Some bit of confusion seems to 
rule as to how the jobbing dis- 
tributor shall handle the matter of 
points, but that is gradually being 
clarified. 


TOMATOES—The contracting of 
tomato acreage is reported much 
slower than that of other vege- 
tables, in the surrounding states. 
An Indiana visitor remarked yes- 
terday: “Just as soon as warm 
weather begins and Spring is 
really with us, growers will be 
more willing to talk about con- 
tracting, but the average canner 
will have to have more growers as 
the individual grower will doubt- 
less reduce the number of acres 
that in the past he has been accus- 
tomed to plant.” 


PEAS—A number of jobbing dis- 
tributors, apparently fearful they 
might not be able to dispose of all 
their stock to their own retail 
trade, on account of high point 
value, have offered limited quanti- 
ties of peas. Several sales of that 
kind are reported during the week 
under review. The new pea prices 
have just been announced, and 
we know Editor Judge will stop 
the presses to give you them in full 
in this issue. 


CORN—As_ reported before in 
this column, corn acreage seems to 
be coming easy for canners in the 
Mississippi Valley. Last Fall, you 
will recall many thought the hemp 
program as outlined by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would cripple 
the corn canner, but apparently 
that has not occurred. Hemp acre- 
age under contract is reported to 
be 185,000 acres with the majority 
of it in Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois 
and Wisconsin. Thirty-nine mills 
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will be used for the processing of 
the fibre. 


GREEN BEANS—Let the Southern 
bean canners hurry up their crop 
so that shipments of cut green 
beans can be made to Northern 
markets at earliest possible mo- 
ment. That was the plea with 
everyone when the price on fresh 
beans reached as high as 39c per 
lb. retail last week. 


CITRUS FRUITS—The trade were 
disappointed as many had expected 
generous offerings from Florida as 
well as Texas. In the latter State 
reports have it that the pack is 
cleaned up and there will be no 
more grapefruit juice for the 
civilian trade from the Rio Grande 
Valley. Grapefruit juice will now 
begin to move more freely at retail. 


PINEAPPLE—The Hawaiian pack 
for the year ending May 31, 1942, 
was only about 50,000 cases more 
than the previous year. Everyone 
was in hopes it would be much 
larger. 

Interest seems to center in 
Cuban pineapple and some limited 
offerings were made last week. 
Canning operations will begin next 
month. It is said that some OPA 
rulings and regulations will apply. 
Others maintain that if Cuban 
pineapple is sold f.o.b. Havana, 
shipped and invoiced by a Cuban 
firm, that OPA does not have any 
control or authority. 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT— 
(formerly the Food Broker) (see 
previous issues) —Locally, the food 
proker is receiving some favorable 
publicity from the local press as 
again, the newspaper, reference to 
which was made in this column 
last week, had the following to say 
—all as applied to the constructive 
help that members of the National 
Food Brokers Association from 
coast to coast are giving OPA: 

“The first check of this type was 
made here in the two or three days 
preceding March 1. Each Chicago 
broker was assigned from one to 
five stores, depending on the size 
of his sales force. Each store 
owner was informed that the 
periodic inspections would be of a 
cooperative nature, that the infor- 
mation thus gathered would be ex- 
ceedingly helpful in eliminating 


snags in the rationing program, 
and that it would get to head- 
quarters from 60 to 90 days ahead 
of the old OPA information gather- 
ing procedure. 

“Resistance to the proposal van- 
ished as soon as we made our aims 
known, said a Chicago broker. 
“A check was made of the amount 
of rationed foods on hand in each 
store at that time.” 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Good Weather Helping Most Crops—Early 
Start Might Endanger Some Fruit—Canning 
Spinach—The Prices—To Can White as 
Well as Green Asparagus—But Small 
Tomato Acreage So Far—The 
Salmon Outlook 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, March 25, 1943. 


WEATHER—Spring arrived early 
this year in California, but has just 
been formally introduced by the 
calendar. Warm weather and 
warm rains have brought crops on 
with a rush, so that early vege- 
tables are becoming plentiful, but 
the early blooming of fruit trees 
has had its disadvantages. Lack of 
labor held up pruning until a much 
later date than usual and some of 
this was carried on while trees 
were in bloom. Victory gardens 
are rewarding those having the 
knack of making things grow and 
are relieving the demand for 
processed foods. Even some of our 
canner friends boast gardens of 
their own and are trading fresh 
vegetables with others in the trade, 
much after the fashion of trading 
canned foods in former years. 


SPINACH—The packing is getting 
under way in the San Francisco 
Bay area and may reach its peak 
a little earlier than in some former 
years as it has been making a 
rapid growth, aided by warm 
March rains. This is a tempera- 
mental crop, however, and canners 
have learned not to make pack 
estimates solely on the basis. of 
acreage. A few years ago the 
California pack was threatened by 
cheaper spinach from Texas and 
Arkansas, but the war has stepped 
up the acreage and output again. 
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Ceiling prices range from $1.35 to 
$1.60 on No. 214s and from $4.50 
to around $5.25 on No. 10s. 


ASPARAGUS—The asparagus situ- 
ation has been cleared up through 
modifications of early orders, and 
it will no longer be obligatory to 
confine the pack to All Green. This 
is a great relief to California grow- 
ers and packers, since the industry 
here has been built up largely on 
White asparagus, which is not pro- 
duced in quantity elsewhere. Can- 
ners point out that All Green does 
not stand up well in No. 10 cans, 
the size wanted by Army buyers, 
and likewise state that many of the 
best fields here will not produce 
good crops of green grass, owing 
to Delta winds which shatter the 
feathery plumes. Apparently, one 
of the chief barriers to making a 
normal, or near-normal pack, has 
been removed, and operations will 
get under way shortly. 


BEANS—Chain stores in this area 
seem to have little to offer in the 
line of green beans other than 
packs made in Arkansas and Texas. 
These are priced rather below the 
level of local packs. Many un- 
familiar brands are making an ap- 
pearance, but these sell without 
question as it is not easy to locate 
the brand desired. 


TOMATOES—The time is rapidly 
approaching when tomato plant- 
ing must get under way, but the 
acreage signed up by canners is 
woefully small and is causing con- 
siderable concern. The prices of 
325 and $27 a ton sound quite 
alluring, since these are double the 
prices that ruled in the pre-war 
period, but growers hold that they 
do not adequately cover today’s pro- 
duction costs. So, they are not 
‘nclined to contract at these prices. 
\nd canners decline to contract to 
pay these prices, as their ceilings 
are based on much cheaper canning 
stock. This impasse has reached a 
doint where some members of the 
‘rade say it will be impossible to 
equal last year’s acreage. The 
vationing of canned vegetables has 
‘lowed down the retail movement, 
out distributors advise that this is 
‘ess noticeable in juice than in 
whole tomatoes or tomato products. 
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CRAB MEAT—Pacific Coast pack- 
ers of oysters and crabmeat are 
advising distributors of their in- 
ability to make packs to fit into 
present ceiling prices. Brokers 
have sold a lot of canned crabmeat 
and are disturbed over the possi- 
bilities that no deliveries may be 
made. 


PINEAPPLE—Packers of Hawaiian 
pineapple have announced wage in- 
creases of 15 cents an hour for men 
and 1714 cents for women em- 
ployed in canneries. Men have 
been getting 55 cents an hour and 
women 4214 cents. Plantation pay 
has been raised from 55 cents for 
men and 50 cents for women, with 
increases applying to school stu- 
dents working one day a week. 
Just to what extent this will affect 
prices on the finished product has 
not been announced. 


TUNA—A large tuna fishing fleet 
has put out from Southern Califor- 
nia ports for Mexican fishing 
grounds and_ grounds further 
south, and catches are expected to 
show a marked upward trend. 
Fishermen and boats employed 
during the open season on sardines 
are now being diverted to other 
branches of the fish industry, some 
being sent to Alaskan waters. 
Business in canned fish is at a 
standstill, owing to the OPA 
“freezing” order, but distributors 
would like to have a lot more on 
hand than they have. 


SALMON—Salmon canning inter- 
ests seem to feel that the Alaska 
salmon canning order concentrat- 
ing operations in 74 of the most 
modern and best located plants will 
work out to advantage in the war 
emergency. Some seem to feel that 
the estimate of a pack of 5,500,000 
cases is too small and that since 
runs are supposed to be heavy this 
year, a pack of 6,000,000 cases, or 
more, might be expected. All de- 
pends, of course, on the labor and 
tin supply. The Territorial Legis- 
lature is giving consideration on 
the placing of a 5-cent-a-case tax 
on canned salmon. 


ROE—The question of packing 
shad roe in half-pound cans has 
been settled by Washington and 


PACKERS’ CANS UNDER CEILING 
(Continued from page 13) 


(f) Maximum differentials for extra enamel, 
if required by the purchaser in addition to the 
enamel included in the maximum prices established 
in this Appendix A, per thousand cans: 

1. For sanitary or “C” enamels: 


Com- 
Ends_ Bodies plete 
Size of Can only only can 
No. 6 Z—202x308 $0.25 $0.55 $0.80 
No. 208—208x208 .40 -50 -90 
No. 1—211x400 ............ 40 -60 1.00 
No. 300—300x407 .50 75 1.25 
No. 1 Tall—301x411 -50 -75 1.25 
No. 3083—303x402 -50 -75 1.25 
No. 2—307x409 ........... .50 -75 1.25 
No. 2144—401x411 -80 1.20 2.00 
No. 3 Cylinder—404x700 ........ 1.00 2.25 °3.25 
No. 502—502xX510 2.15 3.75 
No. 10—603x700 4.00 6.50 
No. 4 Tuna—211x109 35 
No. Tuna—307x113. ............ 50 1.00 
No. 1 Tuna—401x205.5 -80 45 1.25 
No. % Flat Salmon— 
No. 1 Flat Salmon— 
-80 45 1.25 
No. % Oval Drawn— 
1.50 2.75 1.25 
No. 1 Oval Drawn— : 
1.75 21.25 2.00 


1Top end only, as body and bottom are one 

piece. 

2 Body and bottom. 

2. For sanitary or “C”’ enamels for sizes of cans 
not listed in subparagraph 1 of this paragraph: 
If the diameter is listed in subparagraph 1 of this 
paragraph, the differential for the ends shall be 
the differentiab listed for ends only opposite such 
diameter, and the differential for the bodies shall 
be an amount bearing the same proportion to the 
differential listed for bodies only opposite such 
diameter as the height of the can to be enamelled 
bears to the height of the listed can.* 

3. For special enamels: The charge which the 
same producer charged or had in effect between 
October 1 and October 15, 1941, for enamel used 
in packing the same product. 


*For example, the maximum charge for ends 
size 211x300, if such size were made, would be 
40c, as 211 ends are listed. The maximum charge 
for the body would be % of 60c, or 45c. 


SEEK RATION EXEMPTIONS 


United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association this week petitioned OPA 
Administrator Prentiss Brown for ex- 
emption of dried fruits and dried beans 
from the point rationing program. 

The organization pointed out that re- 
tail sales of dried fruits have been 
brought to a virtual standstill by point 
rationing, and contended that the indus- 
try is facing heavy losses through the 
danger of insect infestation of grocers’ 
holdings. 

The Group’s petition urged that either 
the Government free such products from 
point rationing, or else requisition stocks 
now held by wholesalers and retailers for 
use of the armed services, to avoid heavy 
food supply losses. 

A number of other organized trade 
groups in various parts of the country 
are conducting similar campaigns on 
these products. 


use of this size container will be 
permitted. Packing will soon be 
under way in California and 
Oregon. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


(Continued from page 10) 


LOVEGREN DEVOTING FULL TIME TO 
LEAGUE INTERESTS 


Carl N. Lovegren, President of the 
Canners League of California, who re- 
signed as President of Hunt Brothers 
Packing Company as of the close of 
February, is now devoting his entire 
time to Canners League activities. 

Mr. Lovegren left by plane last week 
for Washington to represent the Califor- 
nia fruit and vegetable canning indus- 
try at the various hearings and confer- 
ences going on there. He will remain in 
Washington as long as necessary, reliev- 
ing Mr. E. N. Richmond, of the Rich- 
mond-Chase Company. As a_ public 
service Mr. Richmond has spent most 
of his time in Washington for several 
months at great sacrifice to his own 
business operations in California. It is 
expected that Mr. Lovegren will spend 
approximately half of his time in Wash- 
ington and half in California. 

Preston McKinney, Executive Vice- 
President of the Canners League, will 
remain on the job, but at his own re- 
quest will go on a part-time basis. 


SWIFT PLANT 


Swift & Company have awarded con- 
tracts for the construction of a food 
processing plant at Alma, Michigan, to 
cost about $60,000. 


STOKES ON RUSSIAN RELIEF BOARD 


Edwin C. Carter, President of the 
Russian War Relief, has announced that 
Francis C. Stokes, Vincentown, New 
Jersey, seedsman, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors. Since last autumn 
Mr. Stokes has been Chairman of the 
National Vegetable Seed Committee for 
Russian War Relief, to which seed deal- 
ers and farmers have contributed more 
than 400,000 pounds of vegetable seeds. 
The drive for additional seed will con- 
tinue through the summer. 


CONTINENTAL CAN STOCKHOLDERS 
MEET 


At the annual meeting of the stoek- 
holders of the Continental Can Company, 
held at Millbrook, New Jersey, last 
week, Carle C. Conway, Board Chairman, 
said that the production of cans in 1943 
for food and other supplies essential to 
the needs of our expanding armed forces, 
our allies and civilian requirements, 
should be helpful in maintaining the 
company’s volume, particularly in pack- 
ers cans. Conversion of facilities to 
war production is now largely completed, 
Mr. Conway said, and on some contracts 
first deliveries are now being made. He 
reported expansion of the company’s pro- 
duction of paper and new types of con- 
tainers progressing satisfactorily. <A 
plant has recently been purchased at 
Rockaway, New Jersey, which will be 
equipped for the manufacture of fibre 
drums of the type manufactured by the 
Container Company of Van Wert, Ohio, 
which was acquired by the company last 
December. Messrs. Carle C. Conway, 
John L. Johnson, Mathew S. Sloan and 
Sydney J. Weinberg were re-elected Class 
C Directors for a term of three years. 


STOKELY TO RECEIVE “E” AWARD 


Stokely Brothers & Company, Indian- 
apolis, have been notified by the War 
Department that they will receive the 
Army-Navy “E” Award as a result of 
their production of the Type “C” Ration 
for the armed forces. 


TRI-STATE SPRING MEETING 


The Spring Meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association will be held at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, on 
Friday, April 9, according to word of 
Secretary Frank M. Shook. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


March 30—Coral Gables, Fla., Kiwanis 
Club. 
April 1—Miami, Fla., Rotary Club. 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


Unwwew Comorany Westminster, Ma. 
4  HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS —CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


BUYS LOUDON PACKING CO. 


Standard Brands, Inc., returned to the 
canned foods business this week with 
disclosure that the company is taking 
over the plants and business of the 
Loudon Packing Company, with head- 
quarters in Terre Haute, Ind. 

The purchase agreement is subject to 
the approval of the stockholders of 
Loudon Packing, who will vote on the 
question at a special meeting to be held 
on April 30. 

Standard Brands ‘several years ago 
operated a canning division in Ohio, but 
dropped this operation after several 
years. At that time, the company sold 
all of its grocery products, with the ex- 
ception of baking powder, direct to re- 
tailers, and hence the canning operation 
was more or less of an “orphan” in the 
company’s sales set-up at that time. 

More recently, .however, Standard 
Brands has returned to jobber distri- 
bution for its non-perishable grocery 
lines, and hence the canned foods oper- 
ation is expected to fit in more closely 
with its sales program. 

The Loudon acquisition follows recent 
purchase by the company of the Stand- 
ard Food Products Co., Indianapolis, 
manufacturers of margarine and salad 
dressings. 


BIRELEY’S TO GENERAL FOODS CORP. 


Another company acquisition by a 
major food processing corporation during 
the past week saw Bireley’s, Inc., of 
California, pass to General Foods Cor- 
poration control. 

The Bireley organization has long been 
among the country’s largest processors 
of citrus fruit juices, and currently is 
active in the production of concentrated 
juices for use of the armed services and 
for shipment abroad under Lend-Lease. 

The company will be operated as a 
division of General Foods Corporation, 
with Frank W. Bireley, founder of the 
company, serving as general manager of 
the newly created Bireley Division of 
General Foods Corp. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 6) 

British housewives welcomed rationing because it saved them 
many hours of hunting for food, according to Helen Burke, 
British food expert, as reported by the Office of War Infor- 
mation, in a brief survey of rationing abroad. 

“As it is, shopping takes up more time than most of us can 
spare from our war work,” Miss Burke said. “But we do know 
in England that our rationed foods—meat, bacon, cheese, butter, 
eggs, margarine, cooking fats, tea, and sugar—will be waiting 
for us at the stores where we are registered for them. In 
addition we buy, on points rationing, all kinds of canned goods, 
breakfast cereals, and biscuits. 
rationing because we knew that unless we were rationed our 
lives would be filled for the most part in searching for food. 
And it wouldn’t be evenly divided.” 

Great Britain has practiced rationing since January, 1940, 
and points rationing since December, 1941, OWI pointed out, 
adding that American housewives can probably take some tips 
from their allies in British kitchens. 


British housewives welcomed 
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Remember - - - 


No better tomato seed can be purchased, regard- 
less of price. 


“Certified Indiana Canners Association 
Indiana Baltimore Tomato Seed 
$3.00 per Ib. 


F.O.B. LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Order now from— 


Indiana Canners’ Association, Inc. 
221 Occidental Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Associations contribution to better quality 
tomatoes. 


*Certified by Purdue University and the State of Indiana 


35 Years of 
Specialized Service 
in the 
Prevention of Fires 
and 
Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


Chicago, Illinois 


WASH before you DRY 


The HEX-RO CLEANER and 
the ROD WASHER or 


the ‘‘SS’? CLEANER & WASHER 


will enable you to be sure that your 
vegetables are clean, without the loss 
of flavor, before dehydration. 


Let us help you solve your cleaning 
problems. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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SAVE MAN POWER 


@ The value of man power saving is of greater importance 
to the manufacturer than ever. Under ordinary peace- 
time conditions, saving man power in production operations 
without reducing volume, decreased production costs. While 
still supplying that cost-reducing advantage, today it defini- 
tely helps solve the serious problem of labor supply. Above 
all, however, with the shortage of man power acute, every 
production unit that saves labor,*or reduces the unit of man 


_ power in ratio to production volume, is an ally of almost un- 


definable value to the nation. 

Langsenkamp Production Units will help solve the man 
power situation for canners and for the nation . . . and help 
speed victory. Saving labor and increasing production 
volume have always been prime considerations in designing 
and building Langsenkamp Equipment. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck Scales and warehouse 
Scales, no priority needed. Vibrating Screens and Coal Crushers. 
Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Sample Pea Grader, Shaker Pea Washers, 
Double and Single Olney Pea Washers, Scott Pea Washer, 
Quality Grader, Sprague-Sells Blanchers, Beet Toppers, Sterl- 
ing Peelers, etc., all in excellent condition. Badger Machine 
Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—1 All Metal 40’ Straight Line Exhaust Box; 
2 Copper Hand Filling Tables, 10’ long; 1 Wood Frame Pulp 
Machine; 1 Knapp Labeling Machine; 1 Knapp Boxing Machine; 
1 large Monitor Tomato Scalder & Washer; 1 Yale Hoist with 
Trolley and 120 feet of Overhead Track; 1 lot Line Shafting, 
Hangers and Pulleys; 1 lot Pipe and Fittings; 1 Woodstock 
Typewriter; 1 Wales Adding Machine; 1 Standard Register; 
1 A. K. Robins Potato Cooker 30”x30”"x25’ long; 1 two-wheel 
Cooking Crate Cart; 1 Beach Russ Vacuum Pump; 1 30 h. p. 
Steam Engine; 3 Open-Top Cooking Kettles 40”x36”; 4 4-tier 
Cooking Cages 36”x26”. Sumter Packing Corp., Sumter, S. C. 


FOR SALE—1 Zastrow Hydraulic Steam Crane with 11 ft. 
8 in. beam 12 ft. high, will accommodate a circle of 14 retorts. 
Bankert Bros., Hampstead, Md. 


FOR SALE—4 Medium Chisholm-Ryder 
Machines. Adv. 4315, The Canning Trade. 


Bean Snipper 


FOR SALE—Three reconditioned Ayars Liquid Plunger 
Fillers, No. 1 and No. 2 Attachments; other sizes obtainable. 
F. H. Langensenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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FOR SALE—8 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters, 3 for creamstyle 
corn, 6 Tuc Model G Corn Cutters for whole kernel corn; 4 
Invincible and 4 Peerless Corn Huskers; 1 No. 3 Klotz Grape 
Stemmer; 1 Ayars No. 2 Plunger, 1 Elgin 6-valve Plunger and 
1 Ayars Whole Tomato Fillers; 1 Ayars No. 2 Pea Filler; 1 
Knapp Can Labeler; 1 No. 5-B and 1 No. 6-B Monitor Pea and 
Bean Graders; 1 Diana No. 15 Pork Cuber; 1 Peerless 10-valve 
Syruper; several Hydraulic Fruit Presses. Charles S. Jacobowitz 
Co., 1482 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 439, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To purchase, two good used portable Steam 
Boilers, 75 horsepower, preferably on wheels. These boilers 
must be of condition to pass 125# state test. Geo. W. Haxton 
& Son, Inc., Oakfield, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Plant situated on highway at Cedarville, N. J., 
consisting of 34 acres of land; area of plenty string beans and 
tomatoes. Railroad siding. Storage capacity for 75,000 cases. 
Fully equipped with 1942 machinery. Can pack daily: String 
Beans, 1000 cases No. 10, or No. 2% or No. 2; Tomatoes, 2000 
to 3000 cases No. 10 or No. 2% or No. 2; Tomato Paste, 800 
cases (100 tins per case) 6 oz. or 800 cases No. 10. Also 
equipped for roasted Peppers and Caponata Condiments. 530 
H.P. Boilers. For information inquire of Pvt. F. M. Minervini, 
Company B, 101st Engineer Combat Battalion, A.P.O. No. 26, 
Fort Jackson, S. C., or my father, John Minervini, 406 Jeffer- 
son St., Hoboken, N. J. ; 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory fully equipped for corn; plenty 
of acreage available. Also the following pea machinery: 1 Glass 
Type Washer; 1 Double Storage Bin; 1 Sinclair-Scott Nested 
Grader with feeder, 5 sieves. H. L. Sell, Littlestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—We have a few cars of Wisconsin Early Sweet 
Pea Seed. Fine stock. Bozeman Canning Co., Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOOD PROCESSORS—Do you have anything unsold and 
what are you going to pack this season that a Food Manufac- 
turer can use in Berries, Frozen Fruits or Vegetables or Apple 
Products including Evaporated? We also handle Frozen Shrimp, 
Fish, Meats, Poultry, etc. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Energetic experienced canning execu, 
tive. All phases production, tin and glass. Age 44. Adv. 4310, 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Man 44, 20 years’ experience grow- 
ing and canning vegetables, wants executive position with 
canner, truck grower or can company. College education. Must 
have prospects of being permanent. Adv. 4314, The Canning 
Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


DISCIPLINE 


Lieutenant Berry had a wife and two grown daughters. The 
family returned to the post after hours and were halted by the 
sentry. 

“Can’t get in after hours,” he growled. 

“But we’re the Berrys,” the officer’s irate spouse announced. 

“IT don’t care if you are the cat’s whiskers,” snapped the 
sentry, “you’re not going to pass this gate tonight.” 


KEEPING ’EM COOL 


City Boy (looking at his first windmill—Gee, Uncle Tom, 
that’s some electric fan you have out there cooling the cows. 


HAPPY DAYS. 


Ole Oleson came into a Minnesota village one day and inquired 
of the restaurant proprietor: “Got any squirrel whiskey?” 

“No,” said the restaurant man, “but I can slip you a little 
Old Crow.” 

“Aye don’t vant to fly,” said the Swede; “Aye yust vant to 
yump around a little.” 


GREEN 


Two travelers in Ireland, returning home late one night, lost 
their way. 

Said one, “We’re in a cemetery. This looks like a tombstone.” 

“Whose is it?” asked the other. 

The more sober of the two, having struck a match, said, “I 
don’t know but he seems to have lived to a ripe old age—175. 

“See, can you read the name?” insisted his companion. 

Another match was lighted—‘I don’t know him. He’s some 
fellow called “Miles from Dublin.” 


THE BIG CORN PACK EXPLAINED 

Michigan: Out where I come from the squashes grow so big 
we have to haul them in with a team of horses. 

Iowa: That’s nothing; out where I live the corn grows so fast 
that we have to keep two men at the base of each stalk to chop 
the ears off as they go by, and one day one of the fellows missed 
the ear and it caught under his belt. By heck, you won’t be- 
lieve it, but it carried him up so far that we had to shoot dog 
biscuits up to him with a shotgun to keep him from starving. 

“Wotcha doing?” 

“Learning the drug business.” 

“It must be highly technical.” 

“Yes, it is. I’m learning to compound stews and ‘assemble 
sandwiches.” 


AND THEN THE FUN BEGAN 

Angry Parent (striding into dimly lighted room)—Young 
man, I’ll teach you to make love to my daughter! 

Daring Dan—Wish you would, old boy; I’m not making much 
headway. 

Customer—Where can I find the stocking sale counter? 

Floorwalker (Halfback on Store Team)—Third scrimmage 
on your left, madam. 


JUST HABIT 
New Maid—There is a man at the door who wants to come 
into the house. 
Mistress—Did you ask for his card? 
New Maid—Yes, but he just laughed and then he kissed me. 
Mistress—Oh, that’s my husband. 
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PREPARE FOR HARVEST NOW! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 


LABELS 


ICTORY 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
‘need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stecks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 


ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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56 BUSHEL TOMATO BASKET 


TOMATO FIELD BASKETS 


Scientifically Built To Last Longer 


In these trying times we are doing all possible to take 
care of your basket needs as best we can. Won't you 
help yourselves as well as help us by letting us know 
now what your 1943 basket requirements will be. 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 
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DOELLER 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses that 
supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
National Can Corp., New York City 


INSURANCE 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Indiana Canners Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, III. 
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Manufactured solely by ROBINS 


Hundreds in use—Substantially built of all steel- 
welded construction. 


Shipped complete with 


automatic temperature regulator, ready for operation. 


Patent No. 2,306,805 


HAYNIE HOT WATER TOMATO SCALDER 


Attention is called to the following advantages of the Haynie Tomato Scalder 
over any other scalder on the market, whether operated by steam or water: 


Uniformity of temperature of water. 


The ripened tomatoes are given minimum 
necessary scalding time and conveyed with- 
out delay into the discharge end of the 
machine. 


Partly ripened stock is immediately separated 
and subjected to a longer period of scalding. 


4. 


By having control of the temperature of the 
water, the ripened stock is scalded just en- 
ough for the removal of an “onion skin thick- 
ness” of the peel rather than to cook the 
tomatoes either by live steamor boiling water, 


thereby losing yield. 


Minimum amount of water, steam and power 
required for operation. 


The Haynie Scalder is of all steel and welded construction. 
The scalder is shipped complete with temperature regulator ready for operation 
with the exception of the overhead drive sprocket. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Write for Catalog 
CANNING AND DEHYDRATING MACHINERY 
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1943 CROP 


Canners’ Peas 


Beans 
Sweet Corn 


Delivery in the Spring of 1944. Write 
us now for prices for future delivery. 


F.H. WOODRUFF & SONS, INC. 
Main Offfce: Milford, Conn. 


WOODRUFF 
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